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and the first number now appears,:in fulfilment of the 

Treaty of Peace, Article 396, paragraph 4, which 
declares: “ The International Labour Office will edit and 
publish in French and English, and in such other languages 
as the Governing Body may think desirable, a periodical 
paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of 
international interest. ” 

The Office has from the beginning issued publications 
more or less periodical. The Members of the Governing 
Body and the Governments belonging to the International 
Labour Organisation wished to be kept informed in regard 
to the work of the Office and the progress of labour legislation. 
At first duplicated circulars were sent to them at irregular 
intervals. This irregular service has developed into the 
weekly Official Bulletin, which records the internal work of 
the Organisation, publishes the decisions of the Governing 
Body, together with notices, circulars and official 
correspondence, and gives the progress of national legislation 
intended to make effective the international Draft Conventions. 

From the beginning a daily review of the Press was 
prepared and reproduced on a copying machine for circul- 
ation within the Office. In this case also certain Members of the 
Governing Body, representatives of labour and of industrial 
organisations and Governments asked for this compilation. 
To meet the demand for current up-to-date information, the 
roneoed Daily Summary was established, and has grown into 
the printed Daily Intelligence. A growing need for more 
exact and detailed information made it necessary to provide 
for more careful study and research, and for issuing the results 
of these researches as Studies and Reports. The publication 
of translations and reprints of the more important labour laws, 
formerly done by the old International Labour Office at 
Basle, was provided for in the Legislative Series. 

There still remained, however, a gap in the publications 
of the International Labour Office. There was needed a 
periodical which would bring together the statistical and 
other briefer scientific information regarding labour and 
industry from all nations. The new INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
REVIEW will perform internationally much the same functions 
as are now being performed for certain countries by their offi- 
cial national publications. The new REVIEW will contain brief 
scientific articles and important information relating to labour 
and industry, written in readable, non-technical language. It 
will occupy a place between the Daily Intelligence on the one 
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hand and the more pressing and more specialized Studies and 
Reports on the other hand. The Studies and Reports consist 
of monographs limited to a single special subject or phase 
of development, too long for inclusion in the REVIEW or of 
such great interest and immediate importance as to require 
publication separately as quickly as possible. The matter 
going to make up the REVIEW will consist in part of the results 
and findings of independent studies and _ researches 
undertaken especially with the object of producing articles 
for the REVIEW, and in part of the results of collecting, sifting, 
correlating, analysing and compiling information already 
issued in official and non-official publications. 

The issuing of the first number of the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
REVIEW has been long delayed because of the great difficulty 
in recruiting competent, well-trained editors. But in these 
times of stress, when labour and industrial problems are 
pressing for solution, the world expects the International 
Labour Office to issue a publication the value of which cannot 
be questioned, to present impartially the facts needed by 
Governments, employers and employees to enable them to deal 
with the wholly unprecedented problems of the day. Though 
the editorial staff is still far from complete, publication of the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW can no longer be delayed. 

This first number is inevitably very imperfect and 
incomplete. The difficulties have been greatly increased by 
the failure of many Governments to furnish official periodical 
publications and reports in response to the request of the 
International Labour Office. Much valuable information of 
great interest internationally has been omitted because the 
source material which is known to exist has been unobtainable. 
It is hoped and believed that Governments, employers and 
workers will appreciate the importance of sending promptly 
to the International Labour Office all reports, periodicals 
and other information of international significance, whether 
specifically requested by the Office to do so or not. Only by 
the co-operation of all classes and all countries is it possible 
to establish and continue a truly International publication 
dealing with all countries and all phases of industrial and 
labour matters. 

When a staff of trained editorial specialists has been 
created and information flows more quickly into the Office, 
the REVIEW will be extended to cover more subjects and more 
countries, while continuing the publication each month of 
information and statistics presented in a uniform manner upon 
all the more important phases of industrial life. 
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The International Labour Organisation. 
Its Origins, Development and Future. 


By ALBERT THOMAS, Director. 
International Labour Office. 


—_+++o——_- 


year has already passed — a year of organisation and 

creation — a year in which the task set by the Treaty 

of Peace has been in part accomplished. It has been 
a year of the meeting of Conferences, the establishment of 
Commissions — the creation of the new Administration in 
all its parts —a year of intense effort to make known the need 
for and the utility of the Organisation, to arouse in all countries 
and in all circles the sympathy and faith which it requires. 
Where are we? What future is open to the International 
Labour Organisation ? How far will its work be effective ? 

The International Labour Organisation has perhaps one 
great advantage over the League of Nations itself. It has 
clear tasks. Its initial functions are well defined in extent 
and in scope. 

Two tasks were entrusted to it by Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace. The first was to establish everywhere humane 
conditions of labour ; to institute and apply a system of 
International Labour Legislation, subject to reservations 
imposed by the sovereignty of each State and the conditions 
prevailing therein. All the contracting States, inspired both 
by considerations of humanity and by fear of unfair competition, 
undertook to secure better and, as far as possible, equal 
conditions for all the workers of the world by the adoption 
of uniform Draft Conventions or Recommendations. Precise 
constitutional rules were established. The texts of the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations are settled by the General 
Conference, which meets at least once a year. The 
International Labour Office, under the direction of its 
Governing Body, prepares the Agenda for the meetings of 
the Conference, corresponds with Governments with regard 
to the ratification by each State of the Conventions adopted 
and will eventually follow up their application. For the 
purpose it may organise enquiries and undertake inspec- 
tion and, where necessary, may have recourse to its sanctions. 
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The efforts carried on during the last eighteen months for 
the establishment of a system of legislation on an international 
basis as prescribed by. the Treaty of Peace have revealed the 
urgent need for more exact and comparable information. 
In what directions, and up to what precise point, can such 
lezislation be instituted and applied? By what methods 
— uniform or diverse — can the same standard of life, 
conditions of labour equally humane, the same dignity for the 
wage-earner in his work, be secured at the same time in 
industry, in commerce, in transport and in agriculture? 
In what measure, to adopt the actual terms of the Treaty 
of Peace, is the careful consideration of “ differences of climate, 
habits and customs, of economic opportunity, and industrial 
tradition’ consistent with progress towards more nearly 
uniform conditions of labour, which is one of the chief concerns 
of the International Labour Organisation ? The efforts being 
made at this moment to a‘tain this object by the shipowners 
and seamen prove the difficulty of attaining such equality 
even in an internationalised vocation. In these negotiations 
food conditions, the unequal prices of raw materials, the 
uncertainties of exchange, the output and the cost of labour 
of various races and similar considerations must be taken 
into account. Finally, how far can international control 
be harmonized with national sovereignty ? These questions 
ean only be solved by thorough and constant study, and it 
is necessary that we should arrive at definite conclusions. 


The solemn declarations of principles which serve to 
express the unanimity of the aspirations of humanity have 
immense value. The first international institutions which 
the treaties have created for the establishment of a common 
system of regulations will, it cannot be doubted, make rapid 
progress possible. But we are advancing into unexplored 
and almost unknown regions. The instruments at our 
disposal in these dangerous explorations are very inexact 
and very fragile. It is at least our duty to test their utility. 
Whatever: the difficulties, foreseen or unforeseen, to be 
encountered in the sphere of international legislation, 
however complex this primary task, the International 
Labour Office has before it a definite programme, on which 
it has entered with resolute purpose. 


The International Labour Office is besides a great clearing- 
house of information with regard to all labour, industrial 
and social movements. Its second task is “ the collection 
and distribution of information on all subjects relating to 
the international adjustment of conditions of industrial 
life and labour ’’. It is accordingly its business to emphasise 
the unity of the economic movement of the world and to 
bring into comparison the experience and results in different 
countries in the matter of reforms. Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace has given to the International Labour Organisation 
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a constitution, the principles and working of which have 
already been carefully and accurately studied. Butinstitutions 
are living things. All codification is abstract. Jurists have 
long ceased to confine themselves to studying the mechanical 
operation of institutions and laws. They seek to discover 
in each succeeding epoch the social reality which these embody. 
This method is just as applicable to newly-established 
institutions as to those which have ceased to be anything but 
a matter of history. 


.The International Labour Organisation might act in 
perfect conformity with all the articles of the Treaty; it 
might obtain the ratification of every Convention; it might 
distribute throughout the world abundant information ; 
and nevertheless be nothing but a bureaucratic institution 
without real authority. Its publications would not be read; 
its recommendations would be treated with indifference ; 
its life would be purely formal. 


Within the framework of the same constitution, on the 
other hand, it may come to be regarded by public opinion as 
a beneficient and necessary institution. It may command 
the attention of governments ; its advice and intervention 
may be sought; its operations may furnish the workers 
whom it protects and the employers who are anxious to 
secure organisation and stability with opportunities for a 
continuoys effort. A common spirit may be created which 
will animate it from within. It mav be the centre of a real 
and intense international life. 


What is it in fact intending to become? In regard to 
the newly-created International Labour Organisation, as in 
regard to the League of Nations, public opinion is constantly 
committing a curious error of judgment. People say : “ The 
League of Nations is created. It actually exists. Why 
does it not speak? Why does it not act? Why does it 
not apply with authority this or that Article — Article 10 
for example ? ” 

Those who reasoh in this way forget that a magic stroke 
of a pen — even a pen of gold — though affixed at the end 
of a Peace Treaty, is not enough to establish, once and for 
all, international law and international force. The texts 
exist, without doubt, and they had to be promulgated. But 
the problem still remains whether there will be in the real 
sense of the word a League of Nations, whether there will 
be an International Labour Organisation, that is to say, really 
living organisations. If the formula so often repeated is true 
— that peace must be a continual creation — it is in the 
sphere of international relations that it is most completely 
true. Not only is every event, every incident, in which the 
League of Nations or the International Labour Office has to 
intervene and act, an opportunity for ascertaining in what 
measure they are already alive, but it is by the action taken 
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in each circumstance that they will really create their right 
to exist and their actual existence. 

Nothing, indeed, is more deceptive than the capricious 
and fantastic play of constitutional texts and social realities. 
The texts often continue to exist when the reality has become 
something quite different. The contrast, for example, 
between the French Constitution of 1875, with its almost 
monarchical principles, and the sovereignty exercised by 
Parliament within the framework of that Constitution is a 
familiar theme to jurists and even to journalists in France. 


Often, too, an institution originally modest and of limited 
jurisdiction, sees its authority enormously increased by the 
requirements of the day. When the first Kings of France 
appointed certain of their clerks or secretaries, learned in the 
law, to deal justice in their name, did they dream for a mo- 
ment that that little company of devoted and zealous servants 
would become the Parliament of France, capable of conquering 
and exercising at its appointed hour the right of remonstrance 
against royalty itself? Within the limits of a nation the 
vitality of an institution is measured by the sum of aspirations 
and interests of which it is the common centre, by the sum 
of social forces which erystalize around it, by the moral 
authority which it exercises. 

And this is even truer in the international sphere, in which 
all has still to be created, in which opinions are too encertain 
to furnish the solid foundation of beliefs and aspirations on 
which new institutions may be established, and in which 
interests the most akin have often but little sense of their 
identity. 

What then, to-day, beneath the surface of its formal 
constitution, is the positive value, the real and essential character 
of the International Labour Organisation ? From what moral 
forces can it draw its vitality ? ’ 
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If the capital of a great institution consists of sympathy, 
hope and faith, it cannot be said that the International Labour 
Organisation began its task with an insufficient capital. It was 
born at a moment when a great stirring of hope quivered in 
the hearts of all those who cherished a desire for social justice. 

About twenty years before the War, the pioneers of the 
International Association for Labour Legislation had 
; commenced their endeavours with courage and determination, 
with the conviction that international legislation was the 
necessary consequence, even the indispensable condition, of 
national labour legislation in each State. The International 
Association for Labour Legislation had two fatal weaknesses. 
First, it could secure the adoption of propositions for the 
betterment of working conditions only through diplomatic 
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channels. It took years of work and struggle to effect an 
agreement through conferences upon a project for labour 
regulations. Then the regulation had to be referred to the 
diplomats, who usually had little knowledge or appreciation 
of labour matters, to juggle with, postpone, reject, or adopt, 
as seemed good to them. The second fatal weakness came 
from the nature of the organisation itself. Its Conferences 
never included accredited representatives of employers’ or 
employees’ organisations, or even of Governments, in the 
sense of representatives with authority to speak for and commit 
their Governments on the subjects discussed and agreed to 
by the Conferences. Its discussions took place in the pure, 
but thin, atmosphere of academic abstraction, far removed 
from the smoke and dust of practical politics, which may get 
things smudged, but gets them done. If industrial reforms 
are to be accomplished, there must be an organisation of all 
the forces interested — Governments, employers and employees. 
Failure to include any of these elements is sufficient to make 
any organisation ineffective. 

The War made labour legislation of immense importance. 
The War compelled Governments to enter into engagements 
with the workers to remove the “ injustice, hardship, and 
privation,” from which the wage-earners in many employments 
suffered. The War also made the organised workers 
understand that labour legislation, reaching its full 
development in the international sphere, was essential to 
the realization of certain of their aspirations to equalize 
competitive conditions. 

The Treaty of Versailles has been abundantly criticised, 
and eighteen months of international development have 
suggested many modifications in the provisions by which it 
sought to organise the new order of things, but its results 
are solid and permanent. 

In the first place, it is a fact which involves far-reaching 
consequences, consequences which are still imperfectly 
realised, that workers should participate in the peace 
negotiations terminating a world war, and that the Treaty 
should include a number of principles for the protection of 
labour. Henceforward it will be impossible for nations to 
deal with economic or even political questions without taking 
labour interests into their conferences. The principle has 
at last been recognized and securely established that “ no 
peace can be lasting which is not based upon social justice’’. 

Again, whatever may be the temper of employers and 
workers to-day, after eighteen months in which their disputes 
have been renewed, the period of peace negotiations was a 
period when the desire for justice between classes found 
unanimous acceptance. A powerful impulse of generous 
human feeling and genuine desire for social peace brought 
the International Labour Organisation into being. It is 
not surprising that from the moment of its inception all had 
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high hopes for it, not only. the labour organisations which 
were the most directly interested and which saw in the Treaty 
a victory for themselves, but also the employers’ associations 
and the Government delegates. To-day perhaps these hopes 
seem contradictory, perhaps they are so in part, but at a 
moment like that of which we are speaking it seemed possible 
to bring them into harmony. 


First, the hopes of the labour world — the most novel 
and daring of them all. The trade union organisations were 
conscious of having acquired in their respective countries 
a credit, nay, a prestige, altogether unprecedented. They 
were conscious of exercising upon their governments an 
influence which they sometimes exaggerated, but which still 
was undeniable. Their leaders in the Allied countries shared 
— on the Commissions, at least — in the Peace negotiations. 
They had joined with the neutrals and even with their enemies 
of yesterday to reconstitute an international trade union 
federation, which, before the war, had never existed save in 
embryo, but which henceforth was to share all the influence 
acquired by each separate union in its own country. They 
had proclaimed a charter of labour, the fundamental principles 
of which were to guarantee to all wage-earners freedom and 
well-being. And now, thanks to the experience of high 
officials, men of learning, and statesmen, associated with 
the work of the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation, they had secured the introduction into the actual 
text of the Treaty of part at least of the Charter they had 
proclaimed. 

In their vision they beheld it applying with logical 
completeness the principles of protection of labour and of 
justice, securing by the economic co-operation of all nations 
greater stability in employment, a more equitable distribution 
of raw materials to all nations, assuring to emigrants equality 
of conditions in matters of labour and wages, — in a word, 
creating a complete labour economy, based on the right to 
work instead of on the pursuit of wealth, on organisation 
instead of anarchical competition. 


It was natural that after all their bitter struggles and perils 
they should hope for a great social revolution, not the less 
complete because accomplished progressively and by pacific 
means. 

The hopes of the employers were less ambitious. The 
renewal of labour disputes in the last years of the war had 
already created some bitterness. Big strikes had, in fact, 
already broken out. Even the growth -of workmen’s 
organisations caused anxiety to many of them. The spirit 
of national unity, so noble and impressive a feature of the 
early period of the war, had lost much of its strength. Besides, 
employers might complain that they had not been consulted 
in the preliminary work of organisation. 
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It is none the less true that many of them sincerely believed 
in the possibility of a regime of conciliation, an era of social 
peace. At first reserved and cautious, many of them 
accompanied their delegates in spirit to Washington, and gave 
their allegiance to the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. Those who tried to see inte the future dreamed that, 
when the “ wave of -war-weariness’’ or “idleness” had 
passed, a more humane labour system, a system by which 
wage-earners should participate in profits and perhaps later 
in management, might revive that joy of production and 
“industrial enthusiasm’ of which the St. Simonists loved 
to talk, and thus provide a guarantee of continuous and 
abundant production. 

The Governments themselves could not but regard the 
new organisation with sympathy. On the one hand the 
International Labour Organisation might dissipate the ever- 
recurring fear of international competition which threatened 
the existence of various isolated attempts at reform. Some 
protection of this nature seemed all the more necessary because 
after the War, when many parts of Europe were in a state of 
revolution, the most daring reforms were being introduced, 
and many States were obliged, under irresistible pressure, 
to adopt laws like the Eight-hour Law, which before the 
War was almost universally declared impracticable, or at any 
rate only practicable if adopted by all important competing 
industrial States. 

In their responsibility for public safety, their preoccupation 
with the difficult problems of demobilisation, the anxiety 
caused by the revolutionary propaganda carried out 
everywhere by Bolshevist Russia, the Governments could 
not avoid making an attempt to find for themselves some 
systematic scheme for settling the social disputes which the 
sufferings of the war had produced. They, too, in spite of 
the scepticism with which at times the future of the 
International Labour Organisation was regarded, sometimes 
allowed themselves to hope for results which seemed to them 
desirable from the International Labour Organisation. 

Perhaps in many minds these feelings are no longer so 
prominent. Some perhaps would be disposed to disavow 
them altogether. No one can study the debates of the 
Washington Conference, analyse the psychology of the 
delegates, and recall the environment of hostility and 
indifference in which they had to perform their task, without 
being impressed by the daring confidence of their faith and 
without forming some idea of the atmosphere in which the 
International Labour Organisation came to birth. A spirit 
of youth and freshness breathed on the world of wage-earners 
and employers. It was a time for daring and adventure. 
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FORCES OF OPPOSITION. 


Now we have left Washington and are establishing the 
Office; the first meeting of the Governing Body is taking place 
at Paris. The plan of construction seems vast. Yet 
misgivings are few, approval is unanimous, so strong .is the 
feeling that the enterprise in its entirety is indispensable. 

Even in its first session the Governing Body is not content 
with fixing the Agenda of the Seamen’s Conference, promised 
at the time of the Peace negotiations. It insists on considering 
in addition the programme for the succeeding General 
Conference. It is anxious to establish the universal character 
of the new organisation. It wishes to lose no time in putting 
its new powers at the disposal of the world for the furtherment 
of social progress. It accepts the idea of an inquiry in Russia.. 
In March the scheme is definitely arranged. Since that time 
the Governing Body has undertaken a large number of new 
schemes. The International Labour Office has shown its 
interest in every question appertaining to conditions of 
labour. It has endeavoured to show itself ready to assume 
responsibilities in any sphere where it could be expected to 
render useful service. 

No one can reproach the International Labour Office 
with having neglected any of its tasks or with letting slip 
opportunities of proving its existence. Rather has it been 
criticised for its ambitions. But when everything is taken 
into account and the work is judged as a whole in its proper 
proportions, who will wish that the opposite kind of criticism 
should be provoked ? Is it not better to be criticised for 
doing too much than too little? What human organisations 
require at their birth is a little daring and a little faith. 

Almost within a year of its foundation, the International 
Labour Organisation has had an opportunity of learning 
where it must expect opposition and of watching hostility 
develop in various quarters. It has had to reckon with the 
possibility that a limit may temporarily be set to the high 
hopes which have been placed init. A year has elapsed, a year 
of invaluable experience, in which the vision has become a 
reality, a living reality, struggling with other realities. 

First there is a fundamental difficulty, the difficulty of 
creating, whether in the domain of labour or in any other, 
a really international life. The mechanism of national life 
and all the ancient traditions which enshrine it no longer 
allow individuals to remain isolated. The acts of the collective 
national existence have become the necessary and natural 
acts for each individual. International activity, on the other 
hand, still remains an artificial and voluntary matter. The 
tender plant can with difficulty strike root in the stony 
ground of the shell-swept battle fields, and, similarly, in the 
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world at large, the ravages of war have not left soil enough 
for the new international organisations. 

It was easy to foresee that the ratification of Draft 
Conventions and the application of Recommendations by 
means of legislative measures would be retarded and thwarted 
by the delays of officialism, by the inertia of public opinion, 
by the indifference of statesmen preoccupied with the daily 
party struggles or with the pressing demands of national fife. 
Everyone with experience of Parliamentary life knows the 
difficulty, especially at times like this, of getting bills relating 
to labour introduced. It has often been necessary to wait 
years to obtain the passage even of bills bearing directly on the 
economic prosperity of the nation — mining development, 
building of railways, etc. Even supposing that the initial 
confidence had been maintained, even supposing that everyone 
remained loyal to the spirit of Washington, the daily task 
by itself was still a heavy one. 

But this is not the worst. A reaction has set in, a reaction 
against the spirit of Versailles and of Washington, a reaction 
against all enthusiasm for social conciliation and generous 
reforms. The workers in their Conferences have denounced 
in a brief phrase the European “ political reaction”’’. It is 
not for us here to measure the reality lying behind such a 
phrase. But to grasp the situation it is sufficient to follow 
{as is part of our function) the evolution of public opinion 
and Parliamentary measures in matters concerning the 
eight-hour day. 

Certain reservations, it is true, have been expressed : 
fear of diminished production, fear of the effects of excessive 
leisure, fear of social indiscipline and novel experiments. But 
the general idea had everywhere been that means would be 
found of reconciling the needs of production with the 
advantages of the short day. At Washington all members 
of the Conference — Government, employers’, and workers’ 
delegates — except one, voted for the proposal. But for 
a year past the universal and it would seem irresistible 
movement in favour of the eight-hour day has undoubtedly 
suffered a check. Opponents of reform have organised public 
campaigns and exploited the fear of under-production and of 
a strike of consumers against high prices. Bills in its favour 
are no longer brought forward. The ratification of the 
Convention, which seemed, in certain States, .to be a mere 
formality, has been delayed. Other States, in spite of the 
votes of their delegates, have declared themselves opposed to 
ratification. 

Here is an unmistakable sign of the change of temper. 
At the time when Part XIII was accepted, it appeared that 
nations were anticipating the principle inserted in its preamble 
which guarantees labour reforms by the adoption on the part 
of all nations of more humane labour systems. They were 
separately and spontaneously deciding to secure such a 
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system for their citizens. They had not waited for others to 
take the lead in enacting, for example, the eight-hour day or 
the prohibition of night work for women. But to-day the 
dominating sentiment is once again the fear of competition. 

And so, to consider merely the ratification of the Washington 
Conventions, difficulties have increased from day to day. 
Yet the only points at issue here are reforms explicitly 
promised by the Peace Treaty, expressly mentioned in its 
text as the Agenda for the first Conference, — generally by 
large majorities if not unanimously. 

Since October the Governing Body has been directing the 
attention of the Governments to this situation. The Congress 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions, which met 
in London in November, expressed the impatience of its 
members to get the first measures of international labour 
legislation ratified, It will need much resolute perseverance 
to apply in the case of every nation the complete system of 
procedure provided for in the Treaty. 

New objections, more fundamental and more vigorous, 
are being raised to the Conference of 1921. This Conference 
is due to take place at Geneva in October next. Its Agenda 
had been drawn up, almost without any objection being raised, 
ayearago. To-day in agricultural circles hostility is becoming 
manifest. Not only are the principles of the Washington 
Conventions in question, not only is objection made to the 
adaptation of the eight-hour principle in agriculture; . not 
only that, but the very right of the International Organisation 
to deal with agricultural questions at all is questioned. Thus 
the very principles of the reforms whose benefits the Treaty of 
Peace wished to secure to the wage-earning class are put in 
question. In certain circles the view is growing that the 
Organisation should limit its work to the ‘application of the 
reforms which have been proposed, that it is impossible to 
advance further and that it is stupid to pretend, as an 
eminent statesman has said, “to impose a system of inter- 
national legislation every year. ”’ 

The International Labour Organisation, like every 
international organisation, may appear to be, even by its 
very existence, a danger to national sovereignty. Mr. Léon . 
Bourgeois has taken pains to show in many speeches that the 
League of Nations, and even more its International Labour 
Office, cannot pretend to be the super-State of which people 
have dreamed. He has taken pains to show that the powers 
of the International Organisations can rest only on the 
spontaneous agreement of States. Every initiative taken by 
a new organisation, however legitimate it may be in itself, 
and however far it has secured agreement in advance, runs the 
risk of seeming indiscreet or irritating. For the International 
Labour Organisation the situation is particularly delicate. The 
reproach has sometimes been made that those who founded 
the League of Nations did not place in the forefront of the 
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Covenant a general declaration defining the fundamental 
principles of the policy of the League. Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty,on the other hand, includes such a declaration. 
Its preamble and Article 427 determine the principles which 
ought to guide, in the realm of labour, the policy of the League 
of Nations. 

In the document, the High Contracting Parties have, so to 
speak, engaged themselves to respect certain general riles 
with regard to the protection of labour; for example, the right 
of association, regulation of the hours of labour, an adequate 
living wage, and so on. The world of labour, which inspired 
by its claims this charter of labour,is very naturally ready to 
turn towards the International Labour Office to request it to 
secure respect for these rules, whenever it considers that they 
have been violated. In the view of certain workers’ leaders 
it would seem that the Office ought to become a kind of moral 
power, comparable to the Papacy of the Middle Ages, able 
to intervene and impose peace in social conflicts, as the Papacy 
intervened in the struggles between Princes. Thus, from 
age to age, the same aspirations towards unity and peace 
recur. 

The truth is that the Permanent Labour Organisation 
cannot accomplish its tasks and that it cannot acquire the 
moral authority which is necessary, unless it retains the support 
of the public opinion of the world, and unless this support 
becomes from day to day more complete and more considered. 
This is a view which Lord Robert Cecil strongly expressed 
in the first Assembly of the League of Nations. International 
action is only possible if it has the support of public opinion. 


In accordance with its constitution the International 
Organisation is called upon to address to public opinion a kind 
of permanent appeal. The Labour Conference includes among 
its members not only the representatives of Governments 
but also the most representative of the employers’ and 
workers’ groups in each country. It ought, therefore, to 
seek their support. As has been said above in giving an 
account of the origins from which the Office sprung, the only 
satisfactory legal protection is found in the co-operation of the 
interested parties. To this initial co-operation are due the 
first successes of the International Labour Organisation. 

It is impossible to overlook or to deny the disturbed and 
unhappy state of mind of the world of labour. Even if there 
is no need to dread manifestations of violence in countries with 
an old civilisation in which democracy rules, it must be 
recognised that at present, perhaps because of certain delays 
in reform or reconstruction, a spirit of doubt is growing. Many 
ask if the hope of a great peaceful transformation in the 
industrial sphere by the collaboration of all is still justified. 

The great national organisations, and even more the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, after thorough 
discussion and with full knowledge of the facts, have affirmed 
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their confidence in the fruitfulness of the work undertaken by 
the Labour Office. 

For a year all these difficulties have accumulated as a 
natural result of life itself. An organism lives only in so far 
as it provokes, whether involuntarily or not, conflicts and 
disturbances. It is necessary to overcome these conflicts. 
Bureaucratic and parliamentary delays, retrogression in public 
opinion, hostility on the part of interests which find themselves 
threatened, the anxieties of Governments, the impatience of 
the masses; all these have to be considered. 

Will the work that has been undertaken be performed in 
all its universality? Is there not a risk that its results will be 
incomplete and precarious? Is it not even exposed. to sudden 
changes of opinion? Are not the sceptics right? Are not the 
most enthusiastic and the most ardent believers most subject 
to haunting doubts? 

















THE POSSIBILITIES. 












There is no reason either to despair or to doubt. If the 
limitless hopes in the midst of which the Office was born are 
deceived by hard contact with reality, if generous and confident 
impulses have changed into the hostility either of interests or 
of ideas, there is no reason to close one’s eyes to the possibilities 
of the future. 

General Gallieni used to like to say, “ great generals are 
pessimists’. The hazards of great social experiments, like 
the vicissitudes of war, tend to engender pessinism. 

In hours of difficulty one thing alone matters — to adopt 
a clear policy, a method of action clearly defined and based 
on full examination of the difficulties and the possibilities of 
the situation. 

The International Labour Organisation is a _ necessity; 
a necessity of which the world has been aware for 50 years, 
and which the harshness of war has made fully evident. 
Whatever obstacle it meets, whatever resistance opposes it, 
it will live. 

A journalist asked me the other day, “ Do you think that 
the International Labour Office can live? ” “ But ”, I replied 
a to his surprise, “it has already existed 20 years’. The 
, International Labour Office continues the work of the Office 
i of Basle, of the International Association for Labour Legislation. 
I Provided with new resources, with the support of public 
opinion throughout the world and the possibility of recourse 
to sanctions, it will not only live but will attain a growth 
i and influence we are not yet able to foresee. 

i The reconstruction that has come with peace, the new 
i situations which have arisen, the relations between the various 
peoples, have one and all increased the necessity for knowledge. 
Uniform methods of observation and procedure in investigations, 
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standardised principles and practices in statistics, are more 
than ever indispensable. Every day requests for needful 
information stream into the International Labour Office and 
replies are sent out. When the Scientific Division is adequately 
staffed and is able to deal with these inquiries promptly and 
fully, if will be impossible to overthrow the new Organisation. 

At the present time international labour legislation is by 
no means at a standstill. Certainly, ratifications of the draft 
Conventions come but slowly. Parliamentary procedure is 
tediously long. Undoubtedly, too, future attempts to promote 
international legislation, to make it more complete, to extend 
it to other fields, will meet strong opposition or will have to 
encounter an inertia which is the more to be feared inasmuch 
as it is less premeditated. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the Conventions for the time 
being will only be applied in a limited number of countries and 
will thus come short of the universality which is desirable, the 
practical progress thus made in the course of a single year can 
by no means be considered negligible. 

To begin with, there are always the definite pledges made 
by the States which signed the Covenant. In a way they 
are sanctioned by the social consequences of the war. The 
mere placing of a draft Convention before a Government 
necessarily compels it to consider the question of social 
legislation. Under the new Organisation international 
legislation can neither be ignored nor smothered. 

Assuming that the state of public and political opinion 
is not such as to cause the draft thus brought before Parliament 
to be embodied in the labour legislation of the country 
concerned; assuming that the decisions arrived at by the 
Conference result in tangible reforms for only a very limited 
number of countries; assuming that at some future time it may 
be necessary to follow the sound advice given by Mr. Barnes 
and limit Conventions to reforms that have already been 
adopted by most of the chief States and which would 
consequently obtain their votes; even then, whether considered 
group by group, category by category, or industry by industry, 
the partial results thus obtained would nevertheless make 
for the well-being of the workers. Moreover, if the progress 
which has already been made by the more advanced States 
is crystallised in the form of international Conventions, an 
undoubted guarantee is given to the working classes. The 
submission of the eight hour day in an international Convention 
renders more likely its successful adoption by the national 
Parliaments. 

The international codification of a reform which has 
already been adopted by some States tends to impel others 
to bring conditions of work in their own country up to those 
prevailing in States which have adhered to the general 
agreement. Moreover, allowance is made in the Conventions 
for such States, particularly those with tropical climates, so 
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as to make the reform less sweeping in nature, while yet 
representing a first step in the direction of progress. Yet 
again, should they not wish to ratify a Convention as it stands, 
they are nevertheless constrained to introduce legislation as 
some proof of their willingness to join in the general movement. 
For instance, a State desiring special conditions or further 
exceptions with regard to the prohibition of night-work for 
children in certain industries might not ratify the Washington 
Convention, but might nevertheless pass a new law, excluding 
the two or three industries which for the moment it wishes 
to leave unaffected, but prohibiting night-work in all others. 
Such progress would be ascribable, indirectly, but none the 
less certainly, to the International Labour Organisation. 

Finally, to take the worst possible case, suppose that the 
most moderate Conventions are not adopted. It might happen 
that the various States would reject in their own legislative 
assemblies even the very mildest type of reforms. Yet the 
effort towards international legislation thus begun might 
nevertheless result in the continuation of negotiations between 
the various parties and end in the adoption of a direct agreement 
of a conciliatory nature, which, although precarious, although 
concluded for a short time only, would yet be ‘better than 
the bitter struggles between workers and employers which 
are so disastrous to social and economic well-being. 

The sequel to the Seamen’s Conference at Genoa is well- 
known, and need not be referred to again. The part taken 
by the Office in this matter is, most undoubtedly, one of the 
strongest proofs it has furnished of its influence and usefulness. 


At the last Session of the Governing Body certain of its 
members, disturbed by the difficulties which might arise as a 
consequence of the activities of the Office in various spheres, 
drew attention to the necessity of limiting these activities 
and keeping them strictly within the bounds defined by the 
Treaty with regard to international legislation. The advice 
is good. The many and varying conditions and circumstances 
arising day by day may well arouse the attention and interest 
of a new and energetic organisation. But evenifthe Office is 
able to confine itself strictly to its duty of promoting 
legislation, if the Conferences forbear to exercise such rights 
as they may possess to give it further mandates, the mere task 
of promoting labour legislation will necessitate the most 
intense and continuous activity. 

The idea envisaged by the framers of the labour clauses 
of the Peace Treaty was immense. They had primarily in 
mind the conditions of labour in the great industrial countries. 
Nevertheless economic traditions, time-sanctioned customs, 
the special circumstances brought about by climatic and 
natural conditions, were all taken into consideration. The 
task they set the International Labour Organisation was' 
that of using all means at its disposal to defend human labour 
throughout the world. 
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The world to-day is strangely troubled. The bitterness 
of war is not yet allayed, the misunderstanding, the differences 
of mentality, the suspicion and hatred, which divided one 
nation from another during hostilities, are still rife. Yet at 
the same time the economic interests of nations are more than 
ever interdependent. France wonders with anxiety whether 
the reconstruction of German industry, which is indispensable 
if the reparations programme is to be carried out, will not 
some day menace her own industrial progress by renewed 
campetition. Germany, on the other hand, is fearful at the 
thought that during long years her working population will 
be reduced to something resembling economic slavery. 
America sees herself driving towards a formidable crisis in 
which problems of labour are closely connected with problems 
of finance and exportation. Never before, perhaps, in the 
chaos of foreign exchanges, has international competition 
appeared more important, and after a period of seeming 
hesitation, it is quite possible that many states will now 
demand international labour legislation more _ insistently 
than ever. 

Moreover, post-war social problems no longer present 
themselves in the abstract simplicity which they sometimes 
assumed before the war. It is no longer possible to separate 
them from the whole economic question. This is keenly 
appreciated by employers, who understand to what extent 
reforms in labour legislation frequently affect not only 
profits but also production. The workers, too, realised this 
energetically if not so clearly, when their trade union 
organisations demanded an independent voice in the conduct 
of public affairs. It seems certain that henceforth the 
continuity and efficient management of labour will depend 
on the general administration and policy of the various 
governments. 

The Governing Body appreciated the truth of this when 
it approved of an enquiry into production in connection 
with the 8 hour day, and decided to attempt to appreciate 
the various factors which affect production. 


Nowadays during unemployment crises, it is not merely 
relief or employment that is demanded, but the whole system 
of organisation of industry, distribution of raw materials, 
and foreign exchange is called to account. 

Although the Office devotes itself strictly to the task 
of promoting legislation along the lines and by the methods 
laid down by the Treaty, nevertheless by force of circumstances 
it must necessarily touch on the whole social and economic 
question. By abstaining from premature and dangerous 
interventions it will show the regard due to the principles 
written into the Peace Treaty ; by international legislation, 
by the application of conventions, it will make these principles 
realities. 

Besides, the work has only just begun. The first 
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Conventions will come into force in such countries as have 
ratified them as from the 1st July of this year. Others will 
not take effect until 1922. All the problems in connection 
with their application — reports, inspections, inquiries, 
complaints, and ultimate recourse to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice — will then present themselves. Then 
alone will a system of international labour jurisprudence 
be established. Then alone will the labour laws of the various 
countries begin to resemble one another in their every-day 
application. Then alone will this international legislation 
really commence. 

Who can predict what the position of the International 
Labour Office will then be ? 

Already two great “ peoples’? have to a certain extent 
recognised the large part the Office can play in conciliation 
and protection. First of all there are the shipowners and 
seamen, a truly international ‘‘ people ”, who are in continual 
communication with the Labour Organisation, and who on all 
occasions are anxious to secure its presence and authority 
to help solve their peculiar problems. Then there is the 
immense ‘ people’ of emigrants, the masses who, uprooted 
from their homelands, ask for some measures of security 
and protection applicable to all countries and supervised by 
an international authority. 

Some governments have of their own initiative asked for 
such intervention for the purpose of obtaining an international 
ruling concerning labour questions arising between ex-enemies. 
Article 312, by which a Commission appointed by the Office 
is entrusted with the task of settling questions concerning 
social insurance in districts transferred to new states, provides 
an opportunity which is not to be neglected. 

Thus, the possibility, or rather the necessity, for action 
appears clearly in spite of all opposition. Some courses are 
clear and certain and cannot be disregarded. 

Are these possibilities much removed from the intentions 
of the originators of the Organisation? At first sight it would 
seem so. In reality, however, it may prove otherwise. In 
any case there is an obvious connection. The application of 
the solemn principles laid down in the labour charter may yet 
seem far off and uncertain. As a matter of fact they are 
already beginning to be applied. 

To those who still doubt; to those who, having hoped, now 
anxiously wonder whether this hope was justified; to those 
who are tempted to lose faith in an organisation which has 
been in existence for hardly a year; the questions may be put : 
Do you know of any other methods which have proved 
effective? Have you any means of realising practically the 
high ideal of justice laid down in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations? 

Has Bolshevism, which exercices a powerful fascination for 
the masses, shown itself capable of doing anything more than 
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organising a Jacobin dictatorship on the one hand, and of 
causing discontent and poverty on the other? To what 
constructive work can it point? Has it really secured for 
men, women and: children the hours, wages and hygienic 
conditions provided for in the labour charter, or even the 
conditions of life which the traditions of labour legislation 
promise to the world? 

As a result of Bolshevism the former socialist International 
has been broken up. Its numerous fragments spend their 
time in discussions of principle, while most of the various 
national groups of which it is composed have not sufficient 
influence to affect legislation or state policy. 

Even if from the point of view of policy they are thinking 
rightly, what immediate hopes of betterment do they offer 
to the wage-earners? 

Certainly, in spite of loss of influence, in spite of various 
checks, in spite of the internal dissension threatened by 
extremist propaganda, the great trade union federations of the 
industrial countries are still a living and essential force which 
makes for the development and application of international 
labour legislation. 

For two years the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, in spite of all difficulties, in spite of all delay and 
opposition, has continued to declare the necessity of an 
international labour organisation. In spite of hostile 
suggestions it has striven to obtain the maximum of activity 
from the existing Organisation. 

Even if the International Labour Organisation should 
only be a scientific information service at the disposal of all 
employers, workers, and students, who are seeking the social 
justice which is the guarantee of international peace, even 
if the Office only registers the progress made in various 
countries, even then the International Labour Organisation 
would be an invaluable cog in the machinery of social evolution. 
Even then it would still be worthy to hold the attention and 
to utilise the activity of men who would still keep in their 
hearts a more daring ideal, but who, in the present confusion, 
see no other effective means of ameliorating poverty 
immediately or of hastening the advent of a juster world. 

To conclude: during that unique period dating from the 
Berne Congress to the Washington Conference, workers, 
governments, and employers believed in the possibility of 
creating an organisation which would be able to minimise 
the injustice, poverty and privation suffered by the great mass 
of wage-earners. This thought they had in common. 

The International Labour Organisation is, as it were, 
the outcome of that remarkable time. The spirit which 
should still animate it may have been dulled by the resumption 
of social warfare. Its powers nevertheless remain intact. 
Conventions embodying even a half-hearted justice are none 
the less possible. The first foundations remain firm. 
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It was during such moments of intense and unanimous 
faith that the communes of the Middle Ages decided to build 
their cathedrals. Then, often enough, the violent, bloody 
struggles of party against party, class against class, would 
recommence. Yet, slowly, through the course of centuries, 
the cathedrals rose stone by stone, as it were the visible 
witness of that first act of faith. 

Similarly, on the bold plan of its first builders, the 
International Labour Organisation will also rise. 








The First Year of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


— + 


BIRTH AND GROWTH. 


HE International Labour Office has just completed its 
first year of existence. Mr. Albert Thomas was appointed 
Director by the Governing Body atits first meeting on 

January 27th 1920, and began at once gathering about 
him a few men and women who had laboured in Paris 
during the Peace Conference in laying the foundation for 
the International Labour Organisation and later in Washing- 
ton began to erect the superstructure of this new Interna- 
tional Organisation. The task of organising a new enterprise, 
always difficult and time-consuming, becomes gigantic in 
the case of organisations of international scope. Differences 
in national standards, customs, traditions, institutions, and 
modes of thought and action, coupled with differences in 
language, render speedy understandings and adjustments 
all but impossible. Organising the International Labour 
Office was especially difficult for the reason that the Office 
was obliged to begin the carrying out of the tasks imposed 
upon it under the terms of the Peace Treaty and by the 
Washington Conference during the process of organisation and 
of building up the staff and the search for suitable quarters. 
The burden was made still heavier by the action of the 
Governing Body, first in requesting the Director to report 
at its second meeting upon the advisability of sending a 
Commission to Russia to study labour and industrial conditions 
under the Soviet régime, and second in fixing the date and 
place of the Seamen’s Conference, provided for by the 
Washington Conference, for June 1920 at Genoa. 

Before any real work of any kind could be done it was 
necessary to secure working quarters for the staff. After 
considerable negotiation, the British Government turned 
over a house which had been commandeered for war purposes, 
at 7, Seamore Place, London. In spite of all the difficulties 
of race, nationality, and language mentioned above, the 
process of gathering together and organising a staff of workers 
has progressed steadily, until now the Office comprises a total 
of 210 employees, 95 male and 115 female, representing 
17 nationalities, namely : American, Belgian, British, Canadian, 
Czecho-Slovakian, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Lithuanian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Swiss. 
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In order to ensure the proper qualifications and training 
in the employees of the Office, it has been found necessary 
to establish what may be called an international civil serv- 
ice list of eligibles, from which in future all appointments 
below the higher administrative posts will be made. As far 
as possible these eligible lists have been established in the 
same manner as eligible lists are established in national Civil 
Service systems, namely by written examination, supplemen- 
ted by oral examination, and specific requirements as to 
education, economic training, and experience. 
















THE RUSSIAN INQUIRY. 





To meet the request of the Governing Body for information 
on Russia, a Section was formed for the purpose of studying 
from original source material the legislation, administration 
and working conditions obtaining in Russia. A considerable 
number of laws and decrees issued by the Soviet Government 
since the revolution and many other documents were brought 
together, translated and digested. When the Governing 
Body reassembled towards the end of March, .the Director 
was able to inform them that no political difficnlty would 
be raised by the European Governments in regard to the 
proposed mission to Russia. The Governing Body decided 
that the Commission should proceed to Russia as soon as 
arrangements could be made. Its scope was to be limited 
strictly to an inquiry into labour and industrial conditions — 
affairs falling within the sphere of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Semi-official negotiations with the Russian authorities, 
after dragging over several weeks, finally resulted in the 
refusal of the Soviet Government to permit the Commission 
to enter Russia, although several of the members of the 
Commission were chosen by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, representing some 25,000,000 organised 
workers, and in spite of the resolutions adopted by the Danish 
and Norwegian trade unions requesting that the Commission 
be allowed to visit Russia. From the official reports and 
other reliable material, however, the Russian section prepared 
a -Report entitled ‘‘ Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia ”’, 
which was published by the Office in June. This volume 
gives the facts as to the industrial régime, the state of production 
and the status of labour, so far as it was possible to ascertain 
them from documents then available. The information 
was necessarily uneven in character, but this was the 
first systematised attempt to present from official and 
dependable sources the conditions actually existing in Russia 
under the Soviet régime. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE ORGANISATION. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE. 





The questionnaires in reference to the Seamen’s Conference 
in Genoa could not be prepared and sent out until February 
1920, and replies did not begin to comein until May. Although 
many were received only at the last moment, the Office was 
able to present to the Conference, when it met on June 
15th, reports comprising 395 pages on the items of the Agenda, 
namely :(1) Hours of Work at Sea, (2) Unemployment of 
Seamen, (3) Employment of Boys on Board Ship, and (4) An 
International Maritime Code. While the Reports contained 
most of the information available on the subjects for discussion, 
the Governments in many cases had not been able to arrive 
at a decision as to the policy which their representatives should 
adopt in time to notify the Office before the meeting of the 
Conference. As a result, the Office was at a considerable 
disadvantage in attempting to draw up Draft Conventions 
which should serve as a basis of discussion. The difficulties 
were still further increased by the fact that no previous 
attempt had been made to bring about international agreement 
on questions affecting the employment of seamen. In many 
countries even the national legislation on the subject was 
meagre. The Genoa Conference presented difficulties more 
formidable in some respects than the Washington Conference, 
which dealt with questions on which almost every country 

‘already possessed considerable experience and which every 
Government had had some time to consider before the Confer- 

ence assem bled. 

With the exception of the United States, all the principal 
maritime countries, to the number of 27, were represented. 
There were 87 delegates, of whom 47 represented the 
Governments, 20 the shipowners’ and 20 the seamen’s 
organisations. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Three Draft Conventions were adopted. The first 
prohibited the employment of children at sea under the 
age of 14, except on training ships, and required masters 
of vessels to keep a register of all boys up to 16 years of age, 
to facilitate the enforcement of the Convention. 

The second Draft Convention required owners of ships 
to pay shipwrecked seamen in their employ full wages for 
a period not exceeding two months. Hitherto seamen serving 
on a lost vessel have been entitled to no compensation for 
loss of employment. 

The third and most important of the Draft Conventions 
adopted dealt with the establishment of facilities for finding 
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employment for seamen. For many years sailors have been, - 
and still are, largely at the mercy of the “crimp” when 
seeking a berth on a ship. The “crimp” usually runs a 
sailors’ rooming and boarding house and undertakes to furnish 
shipmasters with crews. The “crimping” system is 
responsible for terrible abuses and inhuman practices in 
securing crews. The Convention, when adopted, will make 
the business of the “crimp” illegal and require each country 
to organise and maintain a system of public employment 
offices for seamen, conducted either by associations of ship- 
owners and seamen, or failing that, by the State itself. 
Freedom of choice of ship is to be guaranteed to the seaman 
and freedom of choice of crew to the shipowner. 

In addition to these Draft Conventions, Recommendations 
were adopted in regard to the hours of work in inland 
navigation and the fishing industry, concerning the 
establishment of national Seamen’s Codes as a prelude to the 
drafting of an International Code, and recommending an 
effective system of insurance of seamen against unemployment 
arising out of shipwreck or any other cause. 

These agreements represented solid achievements. Ne- 
vertheless, the Conference is regarded as in some sense a failure, 
because no solution of the question of working hours was 
reached. This question was considered the most important 
item on the Agenda. At the end the differences between 
the parties had been so narrowed down that it may be 
reasonably conjectured that, had the weather been less trying 
and the delegates less exhausted when the critical moment 
arrived, a solution would have been found. The main issue, 
broadly stated, was whether the Conference should adopt 
the French system, which provides for a forty-eight hour 
week with unlimited overtime, compensated by additional 
wages or by extra time off in port, or whether it should adopt 
the British Government’s proposal for a fifty-six hour week 
at sea and a forty-eight hour week in port, with 
strict limitation of overtime. The seamen’s group were 
in favour of the French system. A large majority of the 
ship-owners were hostile to both alternatives. The 
decision then rested with the Government delegates, who 
were sharply divided. The final vote was dramatic, 48 
voting for and 25 against the Draft Convention embodying 
the French proposal. It failed of the necessary two-thirds 
majority by two-thirds of a vote. As the Governments of 
several of the most important maritime countries voted in 
the minority (including Great Britain, Japan, Norway and 
Spain), it is probable that the Convention would not have 
been ratified by these countries, even had it been carried, a 
result which might have been more inimical to the principle 
of agreement upon labour legislation through International 
Conferences than the failure of the Conference to reach a 
decision upon this very important item on its agenda. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE ORGANISATION. 


THE Frrst CASE OF INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 


The Genoa Conference nevertheless provided by its partial 
failure a most remarkable illustration of the possibilities of the 
International Labour Organisation. Hitherto the warmest sup- 
porters of the Organisation had regarded its functions as limited 
only to the furthering and accelerating of national legislation 
by means of international agreement, and the promoting of a 
better understanding among the nations about each other’s 
difficulties and progressive achievements in the labour- 
industrial field. Few, if any, would have ventured to suggest 
that international conciliation was practicable at the present 
time. Nevertheless, the deadlock which came about at 
Genoa on the question of hours of work at sea led directly 
to the first attempt at conciliation between employers and 
workers on an international scale. 

Before it dissolved, the Conference appointed a Joint 
Maritime Commission to assist the International Labour 
Office regularly in its work connected with seamen. This 
Commission was constituted of 5 shipowners and 5 seamen. 

To these representatives chosen by the Conference were 
added Mr. Fontaine, Chairman of the Governing Body, as 
presiding officer, Mr. Robert Pinot, chosen by the employers’ 
group, and Mr. Oudegeest, chosen by the workers’ group 
of the Governing Body. 

After the Genoa Conference the International Seafarers’ 
Federation held their annual Conference at Brussels from 
August 5th to 12th. A resolution was proposed in favour 
of an immediate international agitation with a view to 
arranging a general seamen’s strike, because the Genoa 
Conference had failed to secure the forty-eight hour week 
for seamen. An amendment was moved, however, and 
adopted unanimously, appointing a Delegation to interview 
the Director of the International Labour Office and to ask 
him to arrange for arbitration between the shipowners and 
seamen. Failing such arbitration, a strike of forty-eight hours 
was to be called in all ports. If after this manifestation the 
seamen’s demands were not granted, a Strike Committee 
was to be created by the Federation to fix the date of a 
general strike and to carry it out. 

The Delegation, consisting of Mr. Damm, Secretary of 
the International Seafarers’ Federation, Mr. Chambers (Great 
Britain) and Mr. Rivelli (France), accordingly in September 
met the Director, who undertook to bring about a meeting 
between the shipowners and seamen. Though fully aware 
of the immense difficulty of bringing about an agreement, the 
Director felt that every effort must be made to prevent the 
disastrous consequences which must follow from a seamen’s 
strike, however short its duration. He communicated with 
the International Shipping Federation, who, after careful 
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consideration, finally agreed by a majority vote to meet 
representatives of the International Seafarers’ Federation 
to discuss hours of labour on board ship and to ascertain 
whether any ground of agreement could be found. This 
decision was taken immediately before the first session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission on November 8th at Geneva. 
This meeting gave an opportunity for the principal leaders 
of the shipowners and seamen to discuss the proposed 
conciliation conference in detail. It was agreed that the 
International Shipping Federation should attempt to secure 
the presence of the shipowners of all the countries represented 
at the Genoa Conference, and that the Conference should 
take place towards the end of January, probably at Brussels. 
The Commission agreed unanimously to invite the Director 
to preside over the proposed Conciliation Conference, and 
both sides expressed satisfaction at the possibility of conciliation 
being brought aboyt by the International Labour Office. 


At a subsequent meeting of the International Seafarers’ 
Federation, both Mr. Havelock Wilson and Mr. Rivelli 
strongly voiced their satisfaction at the result of the 
negotiations. Mr. Rivelli said : ‘‘ You have there the most 
important event of the period, because, without calling upon 
Governments and Parliaments, the two powerful federations 
of owners and of workers, whose economic strength is 
indisputable, and who can either of them stop the life of the 
world by stopping sea traffic, were meeting to study in common 
the methods of application of the regulation of labour. ”’ 
Mr. Wilson stated that “‘to have succeeded in bringing 
' together the international seamen and shipowners was a 
veritable tour de force’. 

Europe is still in desperate need of food and raw materials 
to save it from physical, moral and economic collapse. A 
seamen’s strike would cost the world more in a week than 
the Labour Office is likely to cost it in a generation. The 
meeting between the International Seafarers’ Federation 
and the International Shipping Federation took place at 
Brussels on the 25th January, 1921, under the chairmanship 
of the Director, and as a result commissions were appointed 
to consider the main questions at issue. A further meeting 
of the shipowners and seamen will be convened by the Director 
at an early date, and if this meeting succeeds in averting 
such a casatrophe as a general strike and brings about an 
international collective agreement, the first of its kind, a 
most important step in the world’s international life and the 
most important achievement thus far reached in the relations 
existing internationally between capital and labour will 
have been attained. 
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THE REMOVAL FROM LONDON TO GENEVA. 


While the Genoa Conference was in progress, the home 
of the Office was transferred from London to Geneva. The 
Treaty required the Office to be established at the seat of 
the League, which the Covenant had ordained should be 
at Geneva, unless the Council otherwise decided. Although 
the Council of the League had as yet taken no decision as 
to the removal of the Secretariat, the Governing Body at 
its meeting in June determined, for a number of reasons 
especially affecting the Office, on the immediate transfer 
of the International Labour Office to Geneva. From Genoa 
the Conference Staff, accordingly, went direct to its new 
quarters in Switzerland, where the staff left behind in 
London was already installed. The transfer was utilized 
for improving and crystallizing the organisation of the Office. 


ORGANISATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


The organisation of the Office was planned from the 
beginning to correspond to the main duties imposed upon 
it by the Treaty. Article 396 describes two broad groups of 
functions. The first comprises “ the collection and distribu- 
tion of information on all subjects relating to the international 
adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour” and 
the publication of ‘‘a periodical paper dealing with the 
problems of industry and employment of international interest.”’ 
The second group relates to the preparation of the agenda for 
the annual conference and the subjects which are to be discussed 
by it, together with the performance of any other duties 
which may be assigned to the Office by the Conference. In 
order to carry out these obligations, the Director proposed, 
and at its March meeting the Governing Body approved, 
the creation of two main divisions, designated the Scientific 
Division and the Diplomatic Division respectively. 


THE ScIENTIFIC DIVISION. 


The Scientific Division is responsible for the collection, 
compilation and dissemination of information of inter- 
national interest or importance about industrial and 
labour conditions in all countries. It deals with industrial 
research, investigation and statistics, and is charged with 
the duty and responsibility of compiling, editing and 
publishing the materials furnished by Governments or other 
agencies, or collected by agents of the International Labour 
Office. There are 49 nations belonging to the International 
Labour Organisation. Nearly all of them issue a great mass of 
official reports and statistics on labour and industry. There 
is an even greater quantity of unofficial literature published 
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in the principal industrial countries — reports of Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations, statistical and other studies 
made by various agencies. proceedings of national and 
international conferences, books on all the many aspects of 
the labour problem. One of the functions of the International 
Labour Office is to study these various publications for the 
purpose of extracting, translating, editing and publishing 
those facts, statistics and experiences that are of more than 
merely local or national interest and importance. Even 
more important is the need for working out definitions of legal 
terms, classifications and descriptions of industrial processes, 
trades, and occupations, suggesting standard statistical 
methods and practices, and arriving at agreements as to the 
form and manner of presenting information so that com- 
parisons of the facts given may be made industry by industry 
and country by country. One of the most important tasks 
which the International Labour Office has to perform is the 
working out of these standards and agreements, which will 
give for the first time comparable information in regard to 
industry and labour in different countries. 


Subdivisions of the Scientific Division. 


The Scientific Division is sub-divided into five sections :— 

1. An Intelligence Section, which follows the daily press 
and periodical literature for events happening in ‘the 
fields of labour and industry. The information thus 
gleaned is put at the disposal of the public through 
the Daily Intelligence and through communications 
with Governments, Trade Union Organisations and 
Employers’ Associations. A Sub-Section of Translation 
makes translations not only for the Scientific Division 
but for the whole office. 


. A Section of Labour Legislation and Administration, 
which is carrying forward the work of translating and 
publishing texts of all labour laws and administrative 
orders in all the countries of the world. These laws 
and orders are published in French, English and 
German. The work in this particular field is a 
continuation, greatly expanded, of the work of the old 
International Labour Office at Basle. In addition, 
studies comparing labour legislation, administration, 
and judicial systems and decisions in different countries 
are being planned and carried on. 


. A Statistical Section, which is to deal with labour and 
price statistics and industrial statistics relating to 
labour. One of the most important tasks of this 
Section will be to propose standards of statistical 
methods and tabulations to be used in the co-ordination, 
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unification and standardisation of statistics concerning 
labour. Although the Section is still in the process of 
formation, it is already collecting and compiling much 
valuable material. 


. A Publications Section, which has charge of the editing 
and preparation for printing of all publications issued 
by the Internationai Labour Office. This Section 
at present is in process of becoming and will eventually 
be one of the most important parts of the International 
Labour Office. 


. The Library of the International Labour Office now 
consists of about 50,000 bound volumes and pamphlets, 
the greater part of which were acquired by the purchase 
of the Library of the International Association for 
Labour Legislation, and it is growing at the rate of 
about 100 pieces a day. In a few years the Library 
of the International Labour Office will be the largest 
and most complete research library of literature relating 
to labour and industry in the world. 


Publications. 


It is intended that all publications issued by the 
International Labour Office shall be edited, and for the 
most part prepared, in or under the direction of the Scientific 
Division. It has not been possible to carry out this intention, 
because of the impossibility of gathering together and 
organising a sufficient staff of research workers, investigators 
and editors to do the necessary work. Except for the Official 
Bulletin, however, the publication programme has been 
carried out as planned by the Scientific Division. 

The issuing of publications in French and English, and 
to some extent in German, has been very difficult. The 
editorial staff has been quite inadequate. The English 
editions have suffered especially, because the printers of 
Geneva are not accustomed to print English and up to the 
present have had no suitable equipment or English 
typographers. In spite of all obstacles a large number of 
publications of considerable merit have been issued during 
the first year of the existence of the Office. 


The Legislotive Series. The first series to be issued was 
the Legislative Series, consisting of reprints and translations 
of the texts of laws, decrees, orders and regulations affecting 
labour enacted and promulgated in the different countries 
of the world. The series, which is published in London in 
English, in Paris in French, and at Basle in German, constitutes 
a continuation in a new and expanded form of the series 
published in the Bulletin of the old International Labour 
Office at Basle. 
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During the calendar year 1919, 123 laws in English and 
44 laws in German were published, while the laws in French 
are well advanced toward printing. 


Studies and Reports. In this series are published the 
results of studies dealing with labour and industrial matters, 
and documents and reports giving the significant phases of 
such questions. Some twenty-five studies were issued before 
the end of 1920, dealing with such different subjects as the 
Dispute in the Metal Industry in Italy, the Annual Meeting 
of the British Trades Union Congress, 1920, the International 
Conferences of the Metal Workers, the Landworkers, the 
Miners, and the Workers in the Food and Drink Trades, Coal 
Production in the Ruhr District, the Action of the Swiss 
and Italian Governments in dealing with Unemployment, 
and the Negotiations concerning the Miners’ Strike in Great 


Britain. 


The Daily Intelligence. The Daily Summary, or Daily 
Intelligence, as it is now called, gives brief accounts of 
important happenings in the industrial field, items culled 
from the daily press, from trade, technical and other periodicals, 
and compiled by the Office from information obtained directly 
from reliable sources. This publication, in French only, was 
duplicated on a roneo machine, beginning with September 1st, 
1920. It has been printed in both English and French since 


November 15th. 


The Official Bulletin. The Bulletin, or the Official Bulletin, 
as it has been called since the first of the year 1921, gives a 
record of the principal activities of the International Labour 
Office, the progress of legislation in the different countries 
in making effective the Conventions adopted by General 
Conferences, and important official correspondence relating to 
the work of the Office. The matter for the Official Bulletin 
is made up and all but the mere routine editing is done by 
the Diplomatic Division. 


THE DIPLOMATIC DIVISION. 


The main function of the Diplomatic Division, as its title 
indicates, is to conduct the formal official correspondence 
with Governments and to direct the relationships of the Office 
with the different Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. It is therefore called upon to deal with all 
questions connected with the obligations entailed by the 
Labour provisions of the Treaties, and in particular with 
those relating to the work of the International Labour 
Conference. The latter involves continual relationship with 
the Governments as regards the steps which they should take 
preparatory to each session of the Conference and as regards 
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the action by the national authorities subsequent to the 
session, which is of special importance, since upon the 
legislative activities of the Members the final success of the 
Annual Conferences depends. The Washington Conference 
adopted six draft Conventions and six Recommendations, 
upon which the Governments are required to take action 
under Article 405 of the Treaty. The Genoa Conference 
added three more Conventions and four more Recommenda- 
tions. It is the duty of the Diplomatic Division to conduct 
all correspondence arising out of these decisions, and to deal 
with any questions regarding their interpretation and their 
enforcement, when they have been ratified. Already this 
has proved a very considerable task. All sorts of difficulties 
of interpretation and practical application have already been 
raised. For instance, on the Eight Hour Day Convention 
alone, a number of knotty points in connection with its 
ratification and application have been put to the Office by 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland and Poland. 
The establishment of true international labour standards 
must ultimately depend in a very large measure on the 
uniformity of the interpretation given to the Draft 
Conventions adopted by the Conference. Hence the work 
of the Diplomatic Division is not only delicate, but of great 
importance for the success of the whole Organisation. 

The Diplomatic Division is responsible for the preparation 
of the Agenda for each Conference and the Reports upon the 
subjects included in it. For the two Conferences thus far 
held, the Diplomatic Division has prepared Questionnaires 
asking for full information as to the existing laws and practices 
in each country, and for the opinion of each Government 
upon the various questions for discussion. From the replies 
the Division has compiled comprehensive reports, which are 
presented to the Conference. Before debates commence, 
the position of each country on every question is known. 
The function of this preparatory work in clearing the ground 
and in abridging discussion has been found invaluable. As 
will be realised from the allusions made above to the difficulties 
in connection with the Genoa Conference, the Diplomatic 
Division is often obliged to work at very high pressure in 
order to complete its reports on time. 

The Diplomatic Division also performs all the secretarial 
work in connection with the meetings of the Conference and 
the Governing Body, and conducts the official correspondénce 
with the League of Nations. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICES. 


Eight Technical Services have been created for the purpose 
of advising the Director on certain important matters, and to 
assist the Diplomatic and Scientific Divisions in preparing 
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for Conferences and making reports and special studies. These 
services contribute material for the Daily Intelligence as 
well as for the other publications of the International Labour 


Office. 


Emigration and Unemployment Service. This Service was 
brought into being in response to a resolution adopted by 
the Washington Conference. It has had charge of the 
important work of organising two international commissions, 
one to deal with Emigration and Immigration, the other to 
examine the problems of Unemployment, with a view to 
formulating recommendations for the standardising and 
improving of statistics on unemployment in different countries 
so as to render such statistical statements comparable. The 
Emigration Commission has to do with one of the most pressing 
and difficult problems of the present day. The Chairman of 
this Commission is Viscount Cave, who was until lately 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs in the British 
Government. The Commissioner for Emigration in Italy, 
Mr. de Michelis, is the Vice-Chairman. There are eighteen 
other members, six representing governments, six representing 
employers, and six representing the workers. Eighteen 
countries are represented on this Commission, including 
the United States, which, though not a member of the 
International Labour Organisation, by reason of its im- 
portance as a country of immigration was asked and 
agreed to send an official government representative. This 
Commission is to meet before the next General Conference, 
and is expected to present its report to the Conference. 

The great anxiety which the unemployment caused by 
the present dislocation of industry has produced in almost 
every country has naturally led to a number of enquiries 
being received on this subject. The South African Govern- 
ment asked for full information and documentation on the 
various systems of insurance against unemployment hitherto 
adopted in other countries. The Section has published 
Studies on the measures taken in Switzerland and in Italy 
to relieve the situation caused by want of work during and 
after the war. Similar Studies are being made of the methods 
of dealing with unemployment in other countries. The 
Service is assisting the Scientific Division in gathering 
information in response to the request of the British 
Government for full information about the experiments being 
carried on in Germany for establishing co-operative guilds 
for the unemployed, and as to measures adopted in the United 
States and Canada to combat unemployment. 


The Agricultural Service was created primarily for the 
purpose of preparing information needed for the next General 
Conference, which is to deal with agricultural labour, and 
especially the problem of the applicability of the eight hour 
day in agriculture. The importance of agriculture in the pro- 
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duction of raw materials, especially food and clothing mate- 
rials, makes this Section an especially important one. The ° 
problem of the migration of the rural populations into the 
cities, and the whole question of rural education and social 
and economic organisation needs careful study and considera- 


tion. 


The Russian Service was created because of the transcendent 
importance of the events transpiring in Russia, and the 
necessity of getting accurate and first-hand information as 
to the actual industrial and labour conditions prevailing in 
that country. When this Service was created, very little 
authentic information was available regarding Russian 
conditions. Conflicting statements made by the Soviet 
propagandists on the one hand and by the opponents of 
this type of political and economic organisation on the other 
hand existed in abundance, but no careful critical study of 
documentary evidence had at that time been made. The 
first authoritative collection of facts and figures dealing with 
conditions in Russia was gathered by this Section and published 
by the International Labour Office as a special report on 
labour conditions in Soviet Russia. Since the issue of 
this volume, the Russian Service has been studying similar 
movements in other countries, while at the same time keeping 
in touch with developments in Russia. 


The Industrial Hygiene Service, like the Unemployment 
and Emigration Service and the Agricultural Service, is 
engaged at present upon the gathering and preparing of 
information for the next General Labour Conference. In 
addition to preparing questionnaires upon the disinfection of 
wool infected with anthrax spores and the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in painting, this Service is doing important 
work in following developments in the field of industrial 
hygiene and preparing important articles for the publications 
of the International Labour Office. 

The other Technical Services thus far created deal with 
the subjects of Co-operation, Maritime Affairs, Social Insurance 
and Production. The last Service was created at the express 
direction of the Governing Body to undertake an inquiry into 
the whole subject of Production, especially as it relates to 
the production of raw materials and the efficiency of labour. 
An Introductory Memorandum has been published, which 
outlines in brief the scope of the inquiry which,* with the aid 
of Governments, Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions, 
it is hoped to carry to completion during the year. 


















































THE COMMON SERVICES. 






This completes the enumeration of the administrative and 
scientific departments in the Office. In addition, there are 
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the Common Services necessary for the functioning of any 


* considerable administration, which are under the immediate 


supervision of the Deputy-Director. These consist of the 
Finance Department, the Personnel Branch, the Typing, 
Registry and Dispatch Services, the Establishment Branch, 
and the service which is responsible for arranging for the 
printing and sale of the publications. 


THE NATIONAL CORRESPONDENTS, 


In order to enable the Office to keep in close touch with 
industrial and labour movements in the more important 
industrial countries, permanent correspondents have been 
appointed for Great Britain, France, Italy and the United 
States, who are intended to act as intermediaries on the spot 
between the Office and the Governments, Employers’ 
Associations, and Trade Unions in their respective countries, 
to send regular reports of industrial developments, to obtain 
information rapidly on any special points, and to furnish the 
press with information on the work of the Organisation. One 
of the principal complaints in regard to the work of the Labour 
Office has been that the public have not been made sufficiently 
aware of what is being done. The correspondents in London, 
Paris, Washington and Rome are expected to tell people in 
their own countries what the International Labour Office has 
done and is doing. They are expected to keep the Office inform- 
ed of all important facts and movements relating to labour 
and industry. The experience of less than six months in the 
working of this system has amply justified the experiment. 
It provides the best means for enabling the Office to create 
national interest in international labour affairs by showing 
the real services being performed. Without the support of 
the people of the different countries, the work of the Office can 
never become really effective. So successful has this 
experiment proved to be, that another correspondent, located 
at Berlin, is to be added during the current year. 

Within the Office itself a corresponding organisation has 
been created, known as the Liaison Branch, which is attached 
immediately to the Director, and whose duty it is to conduct 
all communication with the national Correspondents, and 
generally to keep the Director in touch with developments and 
tendencies in the various groups of countries. 

To give the reader an idea of the scope and extent of 
the activities already undertaken by the International Labour 
Office, and to picture at least the skeleton of the organisation, 
a list of the leading officials is given below :— 
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GOVERNING BODY. 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine. 
» § Mr. Carlier. 
 @ Mr. Oudegeest. 








Chairman : 
Vice-Chairmen 






Government Representatives. 








ARGENTINE REPUBLIC : Mr. de GREAT BRITAIN: Sir Malcolm 
Alvear. Delevingne, K. C. B. 

BEetGium : Mr. E. Mahaim. Iraty : Mr. G. de Michelis'. 

CANADA: Mr. F. A. Acland. JAPAN: Mr. Katsutara Inuzuka. 

DENMARK : Dr. Vedel. PoLAND : Mr. F. Sokal. 

FRANCE: Mr. Arthur Fontaine. SPAIN : Viscount de Eza. 

GERMANY : Dr. Leymann. SWITZERLAND : Dr. Hermann 






Rifenacht. 







eo 


Employers’ Representatives. 






Mr. Jules Carlier (BELGU™). Mr. 8. L, Cobomb 
Mr. R. Pinot (FRANCE). (SWITZERLAND). 
Mr. F. Hodaez (CZECHO-SLOVAKIA). Sir Allan McGregor Smith 









Mr. Albert Pirelli (ITary). (GREAT BRITAIN). 







Workers’ Representatives. 






Mr. G. H. Stuart Bunning Mr. Wissel (GERMANY)?’. 
(GREAT BRITAIN). Mr. Lindquist (SwEDEN). 
Mr. P. M. Draper (CANADA). Mr. J. Oudegeest (NETHERLANDS), 






Mr. Léon Jouhaux (FRANCE). 







DIRECTOR. 
Mr. Albert Thomas. 


Chief of Cabinet : Mr. C. Lemercier. 


Deputy-DIRECTOR. 
Mr. H.B. Butler. 


Chief of Diplomatic Division: Mr. E. J. Phelan. 
Chief of Scientific Division : Dr. Royal Meeker. 


















Technical Services : 
Emigration and ee - « « Mr. L. Varies. 











Agriculture . . . o « « « « Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Russia . . Cae a ewe 
Industrial Hygiene. et & ud oud eh CO. 
ee ER a a ae sg ge Ghi g Mr. J. J. de Roode. 
penne 6 OR Boe Sl “i 
Co-eperpifem. . «= . « «© evs « « De G. Famous. 
Production .. . . . + « » « « Mr. Edgard Milhaud. 
Maritime Affairs. + ec ea oe ee 









Correspondents of the International Labour Office. 


Paris : Mr. Mario Roques, 13, rue de Laborde. 

London : Mr. J. E. Herbert, 26, Buckingham Gate, 8. W. I. 
Rome : Mr. Angelo Cabrini, 30, Via Boncompagni. 
Washington : Mr. E. A. Greenwood, 618, Seventeenth Street. 












* In succession to Baren Mayor des Planches, deceased. 
* In succession to Mr. K. Legien, deceased. 
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RECRUITING THE STAFF. 


Such is in outline the constitution and organisation of the 
International Labour Office. It must be remembered 
that in order to deal with all the multifarious sources from 
which information has to be sought, the Office must employ 
not only men whose knowledge fits them for scientific work, 
but men who are familiar with all the numerous tongues in 
which the sources are written. For this reason, among others, 
the Treaty required that in choosing his staff the Director 
should select persons of different nationalities, so far as was 
compatible with efficiency. It is necessary that the bulk 
of the work of correspondence and of preparing matter 
for publication should be done by persons speaking one of the 
official languages — French or English — as their native 
tongue, for experience has shown very clearly that even the 
most brilliant linguists are seldom able to write a foreign 
language faultlessly and with an exact appreciation of literary 
values. Nevertheless, the Office now contains, as stated above, 
representatives drawn from 17 different nations. In spite of 
the enormous difficulties presented by different languages, 
different systems and methods of organising and ‘carrying 
on work, and even different ways of thinking, this polyglot 
group is rapidly being transformed into a unified, homogeneous, 
and loyal staff of enthusiastic workers. As mentioned earlier, 
in order to secure suitably trained employees, it has been found 
necessary to hold competitive examinations for junior 
administrative, editorial, and _ translators’ posts. These 
examinations were held in December last in Paris, London and 
Geneva. From the list of successful candidates a number of 
competent and well-trained recruits, both men and women, 
have been obtained. Thus has been established the first 
international Civil Service eligible list. The standards of 
competence in this service are expected to compare favour- 
ably with the standards in the best national Civil Services. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


To complete the record of the year, it is necessary to say 
atfew words on the meeting of the Assembly of the League. 
Though possessing its own constitution and a far larger 
measure of autonomy than any other institution attached to 
the League, the Labour Office is none the less, in the words of 
the Treaty, “ part of the organisation of the League”. The 
first Assembly of the League further defined this necessary 
relation, while maintaining the principle of autonomy. In the 
course of the Assembly two important decisions were taken 
at the instance of the Office. In dealing with the constitution 
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of the permanent Mandates Commission, the Council accorded 
to the Labour Organisation the right of being represented 
in an advisory capacity on all occasions when labour matters 
were discussed. 
Another point which concerned the Labour Organisation 
was the composition of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Part XIII of the Treaty designates the Court as the 
final appeal tribunal in disputes as to the failure of any State 
to carry out its obligations with regard to Labour Conventions. 
Such disputes may often turn on industrial questions of a 
highly technical and complex character, and it was felt that 
not only should the Labour Office be entitled to be heard by 
the Court on points at issue, but that the judges themselves 
should be provided with expert assistance. The Assembly 
‘ aecepted both these contentions. In the constitution of the 
Court, as finally adopted, provision was made for the 
appointment of four assessors by the International Labour 
Office, who would assist the judge in an advisory capacity, 
and it was provided that all the documents should be 
communicated to the Director, who would be entitled to 
furnish to the Court any information which he might deem 
necessary. 

The Assembly also gave an opportunity to the delegates 
to see the International Labour Office for themselves, and 
to form some opinion as to its organisation and efficiency. 
Many delegates to the Assembly imitated the example of 
Mr. Millerand, who paid an official visit to the Office in 
September, shortly before his election as President of the 
French Republic. . 





































FINANCE. 











It is unnecessary to examine in detail the constitutional 
relationship between the League and the Labour Organisation 
in financial matters, a relationship which is far from being 
defined beyond ambiguity by the terms of the Treaty. Two 
things are, however, clear : first, that it is the governments 
of the different states who provide the money, and secondly, 
that it is the Governing Body who is responsible for its 
proper expenditure. The Assembly was asked by the 
Governing Body to vote the sum of 7,000,000 gold franes for 
the Labour Organisation in the year 1921, and naturally 
considered that it was entitled to know how the finances of 
the Office were conducted and how it was proposed to spend 
the money. After a full discussion in Commission, the 
Assembly adopted a series of resolutions, which define the 
financial procedure to be adopted for the future, and agreed 
to the estimate for the coming year. Finance is inevitably 
a burning question for the tax-payers of every country, espec- 
ially since the World War has piled up such enormous burdens 
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of debt, and at the same time diminished the ability of the 
peoples of the world to bear these burdens. The sum of 
7,000,000 gold francs amounts to about £350,000. Anyone 
who takes up the British Civil Estimates will experience some 
difficulty in discovering even a second or third rate Department 
of State which costs so little. Moreover, out of that sum come 
not only the salaries of the staff, but every other expense 
necessary for the maintenance of the Office. Rent, coal, 
light, postage, cablegrams, telegrams, telephone charges, 
repairs, insurance — all these things, which do not enter into 
the estimates of the ordinary department in a national 
administration, have to be included in the budget of the 
International Labour Office. The proportion which each 
State has to pay is determined by the system of classification 
adopted by the Universal Postal Union, which for League 
purposes everyone admits is unsatisfactory, and which will 
be revised by the next Assembly. Under this system the 
amounts payable in 1921 for the International Labour 
Organisation by each class of Member belonging to the 
Organisation will be as follows :— 


Gold Franes. 4 
Class I. 343,750 17,187 
» II. 275,000 13,750 
III. 206,250 10,312 
» IV. 137,500 6,875 
V. 68,750 3,437 
VI. 41,250 2,062 
VII. 13,750 687 


By agreement gold francs are converted into English 
pounds at the rate of 20 gold francs to £1. 


CONCLUSION. 


The above sketch of the first year’s work of the 
International Labour Office, abbreviated and incomplete 
as it necessarily is, will have been enough to suggest that 
it is already a living and active institution. No one connected 
with it ignores the difficulties of the future, but the knowledge 
of the difficulties which have already been surmounted is the 
best source of encouragement and the best stimulus to fresh 
effort. Unless everyone had shared the Director’s faith in 
the mission which the Office has to fulfil in this critical period 
of the world’s history, the organisation could not have been 
born, or, if born, it could not have hoped to live. The 
Office enters upon the New Year with confidence and 
determination to win a permanent place in the world by 
rendering indispensable services to Governments and indus- 
trial organisations. 








The International Trade Union Movement 
and the Labour Office. 


By J. OUDEGEEST, Secretary of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 









s in the case of all events of world importance, it is 
A not yet possible to draw up a balance sheet of the war 
which has just ended after having desolated the world 
for so many years. We still feel the smarting wounds 
produced by the scourge which has lashed humanity ; ours is a 
generation which for scores of years will be undermined by 
diseases and infirmities of every kind, a humanity demoralised 
and an economic life thrown into disorder, without the 
possibility of knowing for the moment the means of remedying 
the situation or even of bringing the slightest relief in the 
near future. 

What is the percentage of productive energy lost through 
this war ? 

Not only have millions and millions of men, and those 
the youngest and strongest, died on the field of battle, but 
those who have come back from the war to resume their 
intellectual or manual labour have lost much of their capacity 
for work. Men who have had to live underground like beasts 
for four years and a half, exposed to privations of every 
kind, no longer possess their full aptitude for work, with 
the exception of an insignificant minority endowed with 
superhuman strength. Those who are called upon to resume 
productive labour have lost a great part of their physical 
vigour, of their nervous resistance, and of their aptitude for 
reflection. vis 

Those who have not acquired lassitude and repugnance 
for work, during the years in which they have been employed 
only in murder, are heroes such as the history of the world 
has never known before, and if there areany who have not 
suffered physically or morally their constitution must be 
quite exceptional. This violence has resulted in an enormous 
loss of the productive capacity of the world. Moreover, the 
world is face to face with an alarming shortage of products, 
owing to the fact that for years millions of men who were 
formerly engaged in production have been engaged in the 
work of destruction, while continuing to consume. 


These facts are hardly encouraging for the future. In 
default of extraordinary measures, the result will inevitably 
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be an impoverishment without example in recent centuries. 
Some bright points, however, stand out against this background 
of misery. 

o*s 


At the time of the foundation of the League of Nations, 
the Governments considered particularly the state of the 
working classes in the various countries ; the immediate 
consequence was the institution of the Permanent Labour 
Office set up by the Treaty of Peace. 

Another subject for rejoicing is the fact that the workers 
of the different countries have so quickly come together 
again, so that the Labour Office lends support to and receives 
support from the International Federation of Trade Unions 
which was re-established last year at Amsterdam. 

The principles laid down in Chapter XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace and the measures agreed upon in the same Chapter 
regarding the right of the workers to more favourable 
conditions of work in factories and work-shops, particularly 
in the countries in which trade union organisation was still 
defective, have certainly a real importance. 

Of still greater importance is the provision in virtue of 
which the first indication of the international organisation 
of nations was to be the constitution of an annual Labour 
Conference for discussing labour problems, which would 
open the way for agreement between the Governments and 
the producers of all classes. The most important article 
of Part XIILis, perhaps, that which requires the workers’ 
and employers’ delegates to the annual Conferences to be 
chosen from the most representative organisations of each 
country. The consequence of this is that the most living 
and energetic part of the population is called upon to 
collaborate in this work for the protection of those who 
participate in production. 

From the point of view of the history of our epoch, it 
is undoubtedly interesting to observe that the initiative in this 
direction was taken by the leaders of the workers’ organisations 
themselves.. They were the first to call public attention to 
the necessity of taking measures on a large scale, with a view 
to re-establishing and, if possible, increasing the productive 
capacity which had been so greatly impaired by reason of 
the losses sustained by the working class. It was they, too, 
who founded the new Trade Union International, and made 
it in a short time a living and life-giving force in the world, 
just as the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
has made that institution so vigorous in the course of a few 
months. 

Formerly Governments reached their decisions without 
consulting the workers’ organisations. The war has shown 
the Governments the power of these organisations, a power 
which, properly utilized, may cement the whole economic 
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system and safeguard our well-being and civilization, but 
which, if neglected, will inevitably become a force over- 
whelming all others. 

The Supreme Council has recognised this influence by its 
appeal to Labour on behalf of the reconstruction of the world, 
and as the Labour movement has responded to its appeal, it 
would be dangerous to obstruct its collaboration in that 
reconstruction and to force it to choose other ways, whether the 
obstruction comes from the Governments or employers. 


a *s 
The reconstitution after the war of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions by the workers of the different 
countries is a fortunate event also from another point of 
view. 

In addition to the support which it can give to the 
International Labour Office, it is capable of working in 
other ways for the reconstruction of the whole world by the 
guidance which it is able to give to the workers’ organisations 
and by keeping a watch on the measures for the protection 
of Labour taken by the Labour Office. 


The foundation of the International Labour Office would, 
perhaps, have been possible without the existence of workers’ 
organisations. Its working, however, is possible only with 
the active assistance of these associations. That is to say, the 
introduction of good social legislation in all countries, the 
making of enquiries, the collection of the necessary information 
for the purpose of finding the right way to reconstruct the 
economic life of the peoples, would certainly be impossible 
without the support of these organisations. It is a fact that 
the International Federation of Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Labour Office are in a great measure predestined 
collaborators. 

It goes without saying that this collaboration will not 
fetter the International Federation of Trade Unions in any way. 
In working for social legislation in collaboration with the 
International Labour Office, the Federation retains the right 
to apply the ordinary methods of the labour movement for 
attaining its objects, that is to say, to endeavour to improve 
the position of the working class, if possible without force or 
coercive action, but also, if it becomes necessary, without 
shrinking from the most energetic measures. 

In spite of the serious imperfections presented by the new 
institution of the League of Nations, the organised workers see 
in it one means for serving their interests, while they reserve 
the right to do all in their power to remove those imperfections. 

They do not forget that the number of their Delegates 
at the Annual Labour Conferences and on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office is insufficient in 
proportion to that of the representatives of the Governments; 
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neither do they forget that the designation by the Treaty of 
Peace of the countries considered of the greatest industrial 
importance is one-sided and has no value as a criterion of 
the importance which a country has in the society of peoples; 
neither do they forget that the system of annual Conferences 
and of the method of work at such Conferences is susceptible 
of considerable improvement, and that the Resolutions of 
such Congresses should be binding on the Governments. 

In spite of these imperfections, they accept this new 
institution, convinced that its defects can be remedied by 
their influence, and that the removal of those defects is the 
conditio sine qua non of the development of the International 
Labour Office. 

We have already spoken of the danger which the 
Governments would incur by any departure from the road 
on which they have set out. This reflection is suggested to 
us by the obvious indolence with which more than one 
Government is setting to work to apply the Resolutions of the 
Washington Conference, which induces the belief that they 
are collaborating against their will with the International 
Labour Office. 

In that case the collaboration of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions will be of even greater value to the 
Office, in view of the formidable power represented by 27 mil- 
lion workers united for a common end. For, though the 
International Office can only press the Governments for the 
loyal execution of the Resolutions adopted at the annual 
Conferences, the International Federation of Trade Unions can 
rally the national centres to an effective struggle for the 
application of the Resolutions ; if the necessity should arise, 
the Federation will not fail to act. 

So long as the International Labour Office continues to 
be animated by the spirit which has animated it since its 
foundation; so long as that Office remains under the present 
intelligent direction; so long as that Office continues to serve 
Labour faithfully, by heartily supporting the interests of the 
workers; so long as the Office aims at increase of production 
whilst safeguarding the human forces of production; so long 
as it shows its determination to protect the life and health of 
the workers, and to take all possible measures for the 
reconstruction of our disordered economic world, — that 
Office may count upon the support of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. 











The Process 
of Amalgamation in British Trade Unionism '. 


by SIDNEY WEBB. 
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T has long been a matter of reproach to British Trade 
Unionism that its gigantic forces have been scattered 
among too great a number of separate Trade Unions. 

So confused and unsystematic has been its spontaneous 
upgrowth that it is not even possible to state with precision 
exactly how many distinct societies exist. So great is the 
variety of constitutions, and so intricate is the complication 
of relationships, that no definite line can be drawn between 
separate and autonomous Trade Unions, joined together 
by merely federal bonds, and the local branches of a national 
society enjoying a large measure of local autonomy. In 
1894, when the History of Trade Unionism was first published, 
the authors estimated that the number of separate societies, 
which might be reckoned as anything between 930 and 1,750 
according to the view taken of the status of the constituents 
of federal Unions and federations, was best estimated at 
about 1,100, having an aggregate membership of 1,500,000. 
At the present time (1921), when the aggregate membership 
has risen to’ nearly 8,000,000, a similar estimate would place 
the number of separate societies at much the same figure 
as in 1894, namely 1,100. Whilst the average membership of all 
the societies has increased in the 27 years by 433 per cent., the 
total number of distinct societies has remained approximately 
unchanged. The number of societies dissolved, or merged 
by amalgamation in other societies, is about equalled by 
the number of new societies formed. 

Such a statement, however, would give a very misleading 
idea of the structural change which has come over the British 
Trade Union world. In the freedom of organisation and the 
local spontaneity of action which characterises British Trade 
Unionism, the continual springing-up of new Unions has 































(1) For the facts and statistics students may be referred to the 1920 
edition of the History of Trade Unionism, by 8. and B. Webb ; The Labour 
Year Book for 1916 and 1919; An Introduction to Trade Unionism, by 
G. D. H. Cole, 1917 ; The Irish Labour Movement, by W.-P. Ryan, 1919 ; 
Trade Unionism on the Railways, by G. D. H. Cole and R. Page Arnot, 
1917 ; the Monthly Circular of the Labour Research Department, and the 
monthly British Trade Union Review issued by the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress. The publication of the official statistics of 
Trade Unionism by the Ministry of Labour was interrupted by the war, 
and has not yet been fully resumed. 
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the very smallest significance. For the most part they 
represent the beginnings of organisation in localities, or in 
sections of employment, or among groups of workers, to 
which the Trade Unionism of the larger societies has not yet 
penetrated. Only rarely do they represent a genuine secession 
from the ranks of any other society, determined usually by 
personal rivalries or by transient resentment at some decision 
of the central executive. Occasionally, on the other hand, 
they are to be accounted for by the emergence of some new 
plan of organisation, or some novel basis of union. For 
the most part these small upgrowths of Trade Unionism 
rise and fall like mushrooms. At any moment there may 
be, in the nooks and crannies of the manifold industries and 
services of the United Kingdom, many dozens of such newly- 
born societies struggling to survive, but never numbering, 
in the aggregate, more than a few tens of thousands of members 
and exercising no influence whatever in the Trade Union 
world. The following list of typical new societies at the 
present time (1921) serves. incidentally to indicate the 
contemporary tendency towards Trade Unionism of clerks, 
scientific workers and others who have not before shown 
much desire for combination. 


RECENTLY CONSTITUTED BRITISH TRADE UNIONS. 


National Society of Tailors’ Cutters. 

Police and Prison Officers’ Association. 

Scottish National Union of Ticket Writers. 

Scottish Textile Workers’ Union (a break-away from the 

é Workers’ Union). 

National Association of Church Mission Keepers. 

Trade Union Clerks’ Guild. 

National Federation of Women Teachers. 

Amalgamated Managers’ and Foremen’s Union. 

Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen. 

National Union of Dock, Wharves and Shipping Staffs. 

Bank Officers’ Guild. 

Shipping Clerical Staffs Guild. 

Essex and Eastern Counties Fishermen. 

National Union of Scientific Workers. 

Shipbuilding, Engineering and Steel Commercial Staffs 
Association. 

Union of Lady Musicians. 

National Union of Commercial Teachers. 

Institute of Commercial and Specialised Teachers. 

Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers. 

Association of Masters in H.M. Dockyard Schools. 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 

Society of Pitman’s Certificated Teachers of Shorthand. 

Association of University Teachers. 

West Ham Corporation Employees’ Federal Council. 
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Survey Staff Clerks’ Association (Board of Trade). 
Government Laboratory Analysts’ Staff Association. 
National Union of Commercial and Industrial Kmployees. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Union. 

Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks. 












A more permanent element is afforded by several hundred 
more or less stable local societies, which are often of old 
standing, and sometimes composed of skilled handicraftsmen 
in the old-fashioned industries, where the tradition of a purely 
local organisation has not yet been superseded by a national 
union. These several hundred small societies, in many different 
trades, of which the following list affords interesting specimens, 
also account for no more than a few tens of thousands of 
members, and, whilst not actually sources of weakness, give 
to the Trade Union world more of picturesque diversity than 
of industrial strength. 


But none of these small societies, whether of mushroom 
growth or retaining an old-world localism, affect at all 
seriously the strength of Trade Unionism in the great national 
industries. British Trade Unionism used to ‘be compared 
to its disadvantage with the more scientifically organised 
German Trade Unionism, where, as it was often said, an 
aggregate membership of three or four millions was 
concentrated in no more than 48 strong and united societies. 
The comparison was at no time correct. It ignored, on 
the German side, the existence of a considerable number 
of Trade Unions not connected with the Social Democratic 
Party, namely the Hirsch-Duncker and the so-called Christian 
Unions, which have often proved more serious sources of 
weakness to the Trade Union movement than the continued 
existence in the United Kingdom of a number of independent 
local bodies, none of them of any great strength, and few 
of them having any plan or policy of their own. The 
comparison ignored, too, on the British side, the fact that 
probably five-sixths of the entire membership of the Trade 
Unions of the United Kingdom, and practically all the effective 
force of Trade Unionism, was and is concentrated in the 
hundred principal societies to which the Ministry of Labour 
has long confined its detailed statistical reports. At the 
present time it is probable that the 48 largest Trade Unions 
of the United Kingdom concentrate in themselves a larger 
aggregate membership, and very much greater accumulated * 
funds, than have ever been at the command of the same 
number of societies in any other country. 

During the past decade the British Trade Union Movement 
has been stirred by a powerful impulse to amalgamation 
among the several societies. But it has not been in the 
elimination or absorption of the spontaneously arising or 
traditionally lingering local societies that the process of 
amalgamation or fusion of Trade Unions in the United 
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SoME SMALL LOCAL UNIONS. 





i Year | Membership 
Trade Union Estd. in 1910 


* 





i 


Gold Beaters’ Trade Society . . 1777 | 46 
Liverpool Operative House Painters’ Old Society . 1798 | 983 
Original Society of Paper Makers . . -| 1800 | 567 
Sheffield Saw Grinders’ Trade Protection "Society . -| 1800 | 72 
City of Glasgow Operative Boot and Shoe Makers’ | 

Society . ‘ 1815 | 145 
London Union of Journeymen Basket Makers . . .| 1816 | 120 
Edinburgh Operative Cordwainers . . . -| 1822 | 163 
Twisters and Drawers of Glasgow and Vicinity - .| 1833, 104 
North of England Brass, Aluminium, Bronze and Kin- 

dred Alloys Moulders’ Trade and Friendly Society; 1834 700 
Liverpool Carvers’ and Gilders’ and Frame Workers’ 

and Fitters’ Society . - + «| 1837 | 29 
Gateshead and Newcastle District Quarrymen . . .| 1840 305 
Amicable and Brotherly Society of Machine Printers! 1841 983 
South Shields Steam-Tug Boatmen . . 1842 205 
London Mill Sawyers and Woodworking Machinists) 1842 117 
Painting Brush Makers’ Provident Society (London) 1842 206 
Liverpool Coopers. 1843 
United Flint Glass Cutters’ Mutual Assistance and 

Protection Society. . . 1844 
Machine, Engine, and Iron Grinders’ Society . ‘ix 1844 
Manchester, Salford and District Brewers’ and General 

Coopers . . = «| aoe 
Birmingham Operative ‘Brass Cock Finishers. . . .| 1845 
Belfast Operative Plasterers’ Association. . . -| 1845 | 
Wear Steam Packet Trade and Friendly Society . .| 1847 | 
Razor Blade Forgers’ Protection Society (Sheffield), 1848 | 
Glasgow and District Glass Bottle Makers’ Society . 1848 | 
Basford and District Bleachers’ Association 1848 | 
Flint Glass Makers’ Friendly Society . . . . «| 1848 | 
National Independent Enginemen (Sheffield) . orcl a 
Tobacco Strippers (London) . . . - - -| 1851 | 
Birmingham Division, Skinners’ Society - ere s 
Leeds Division, Skinners’ Society . ....... .| 1853 
London Division, Skinners’ Society aod | 1853 
Blackburn and East Lancashire Roller ‘Coverers’ 

Society .. ne pe wee eke epee 
Glasgow Gilders’ ‘Society . | 1854 
Southport, Birkdale and Vicinity Operative House 

Painters’ Association . . 1862 
United Biscuit Bakers, Pastrycooks and Confectioners| | 

(London, W.) . aS 8 § 
St. Helens Association of Colliery Enginemen. . . .| 1864 | 

_ Blackburn Associated Reedmakers . . 1865 
Associated Free Engine Keepers of Fife and Kinross 

Labour Protection Sick and Funeral Society . . .| 1865 
River Thames Barge Builders. . ........ «| 1872 
Society of Iron Safe Engineers . . 1874 
Shropshire Enginemens’, Miner’s and Surfacemen’s). 

Federation . . ech @: ahd ae 
Wire Card Setting Machine Tenders. . .. . . . .| 1875 
Farnworth Enginemen and Boilermen Prior to| 1878 
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OF 25,000 MEMBERS IN 1920. 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM. 


List oF TRADE UNIONS WITH UPWARDS 












l 
| Miners’ Federation of Great Britain . 
| Workers’ Union . . —* 
National Union of Railwaymen . 
| National Union of General Workers . 
| Amalgamated Engineering Union . . 
Weavers, Northern Counties Association . . , 
| National Union of Distributive and Allied Employees , 
National Amalgamated Union of Labour . ; 
| Amalgamated Society of Wood Workers. 


| Amalgamated Union of Shipbuilding, Engineering and 


|  Constructional Workers. . . Th ee Dd ere 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation . . : 
| Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural Workers’ Union . 
| Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers’ Union . 
| Garment Workers’ Trade Union . . oe Perle 
| National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives , 
' United Vehicle Workers . .. . , 
Union of Post Office Workers . 
| General Union of Textile Workers . 
| Railway Clerks’ Association . . 

| Card and Blowing Room Operatives, Amalgamated . 
| National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union . . son in 
| National Union of Printing and Paper Workers . 

| House and Ship Painters and Decorators . 

| Enginemen, Firemen, Mechanics, Motormen and Elec- 

trical Workers, National Amalgamated Unions . 

| Locomotive Engineers and Firemen’s Association : 
Municipal Employees’ Association rs dad 
Electrical Trades Union . : 
National Union of Dock Labourers . . 
Bleachers, Dyers and Kindred x. National Federa- 

tion . 
: National Union of Foundry Workers | 


Gas, Municipal and General Works Amalgamated 


| Society. . 

| Operative Bricklayers’ Society . 
Amelgumsted Society of Tailors . : 
N. A. 8S. of Male and Female Pottery Workers . 
National Union of Clerks . Pg 
National Association of Builders’ Labourers . . 
Brassworkers and Metal Mechanics, National Society 
National Union of Vehicle Workers . PPT ar 
United Builders’ Labourers’ Union . 

nem as A Trades’ Association . ; 

| Typographical Association, Provincial . . 

| National Society of Brassworkers and Metal Mechanics 


| Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners |, 


| aa tone Order of General Labourers of Great Britain and 
reland . 
, National Union of Blastfurnacemen, Ore “Miners, Coke- | 
| _ workers and Kindred Trades ........... 
National Union of Vehicle Builders . 





Approximate 
Membership. 


900, 000 
495, 000 
481, 000 
470, 000 
420,000 
218, 620 
185, 000 
170, 000 
165, 000 


160, 000 
134, 000 
130, 000 
119, 819 
101, 493 
101, 000 
100, 000 
93, 000 
90, 996 
90, 000 
76, 000 
75, 000 
70, 000 
67, 000 


62,498 
60, 000 
60, 000 
55, 000 
53, 000 


51,903 
50, 000 


46,173 
45, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
36, 000 
35, 000 
32, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
29, 567 
29, 000 
25, 000 


25,000 


25, 000 
25, 000 
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Kingdom has been most conspicuous. Nor has the process 
come about by the diminution of religious or racial rivalry. 
England has practically never suffered from the religious or 
racial cleavages which have, in various other countries, 
produced intractable rivalries in Trade Union organisation. 
The separate organisation of Roman Catholic workers— 
so characteristic of Germany and Holland, Belgium and 
Italy— and the separate organisation of workmen of particular 
races, so common in the United States as well as on the 
Continent of Europe, has played practically no part in English 
Trade Union history. There have, it is true, from time to 
time, existed in the Lancashire cotton-weaving industry half 
a dozen small local bodies, organised principally in resentment 
at some decision or action of the principal Unions that offended. 
the feelings of a small minority; and this minority was largely, 
though not exclusively, Roman Catholic. At present (1921) 
there appear to be four such societies, namely, the Blackburn 
Weavers’ Protection Society, the Clitheroe Weavers’, Winders” 
and Warpers’ Protection Society, the Nelson and District 
Weavers’ Protection Society, and the Wigan and District 
Weavers’, Winders’, Beamers’ and Rulers’ Protection Society. 
A “ Federation of Protection Societies, ’’ which existed for 
some time, continues no longer. This insignificant instance, 
of no practical importance, represents all that we have known 
in the United Kingdom of sectarian cleavages in Trade Union 
organisation. From time to time, indeed, there have also 
arisen separate professedly Jewish Trade Unions, chiefly in 
the ready-made clothing, baking, butchering and cabinet- 
making industries. These small and transient organisations 
have not really represented either a religious or aracial cleavage, 
but merely the spontaneous association of workers in particular 
sections of the industry, to which the national organisation 
had not effectively spread, and which happened to be carried 
on by Jewish workmen. (1) At present, it is believed that 
all such societies, with the exception of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Federation, the London Jewish Butcher Workers, 
the London Jewish 3akers’ Union and the Manchester Jewish 
Bakers, have mergea themselves in the national Trade Unions. 

The process of amalgamation or fusion which has 
increasingly characterised British Trade Unionism during 
the past decade has been, in the main, of another kind. It 
has been, in the first place, a fusion of rival Unions in the 
same handicraft. Thus the Shipwrights, once dispersed 
amang a number of separate Unions at the various songerts, 


(1) Among onal societies may be mentioned the East London Jewish 
Tin Plate Workers (established 1904), Leeds Jewish Slipper Makers, Riveters. 
and Finishers (1894), Leeds Jewish Tailors, Machinists and Pressers (1893), 
Manchester Jéwish Tailors, Machinists and Pressers (1596), Birmingham 
Jewish Tailors, Machinists and Pressers (1898), East London Jewish Tailors, 
Machinists and Pressers (1899), Liverpool Jewish Tailors, Machinists and 
Pressers (1901), Jewish Tailoresses (London East) (1903), London Jewish. 
Compositors and Printers (1904). 
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began to join together in 1882, when the Associated 
Shipwrights of Scotland, principally on the Clyde, and the 
Tyne Shipwrights’ Provident Society united to form the 
Associated Shipwrights’ Society, which started with eleven 
branches but with no more than 1750 members. But the 
Barrow Society joined in 1883; that of Portsmouth in 1884; 
those of North Shields, Middlesborough and Southampton 
in 1887; and those of Blyth and Stockton in 1888. In 1889 
the Hartlepool Society was absorbed; in 1891 the separate 
soeieties at Hull, Grimsby, Runcorn and on the Mersey were 
taken over; those of Bristol and Swansea in 1892; whilst x 
those of Cardiff and Belfast (including Larne and Carrickfergus) 
joined in 1893. The South Shields Society came in during 
1894, and the River Thames Protective Society in 1899. 
The last local shipwrights, societies to succumb to the 
amalgamation were the three very old ones of the Wear (in ie 
1908), the London Provident Shipwrights (in 1913), and ; 
the Liverpool Shipwrights (in 1909). Meanwhile, the allied 
craft of the drillers was absorbed in the first decade of the 
present century; the National Drillers’ Association ‘(itself an 
amalgamation of local societies) being taken over in 1900, 
the London Drillers’ Society in 1909 and the Wear, Tees 
and Hartlepool Drillers’ Association in 1910. So, too, the 
riggers and sailmakers have been absorbed, the North Shields 
Local Riggers’ Society being taken over in 1912, and the 
Sailmakers’ Federation of Great Britain, which had in the 
course of the preceding half-century united the little societies 
of sailmakers at the other ports, merging itself in September 
1920. The shipwrights, riggers and sailmakers, long addicted 
to a rigid localism, have not only drawn together in a single 
national society, but now that most ships are built of steel 
plates, have also united with the strong Trade Union of 
Boilermakers, by whom these steel plates were at first 
exclusively handled, and with the Associated Blacksmiths, in 
such a way as to form one powerful combination, entitled the 
Amalgamated Union of Shipbuilding, Engineering and 
Constructional Workers, in which nearly every workman 
engaged in building the hull of a ship, whether of wood or 
of steel, or fitting it with masts and rigging, from one end 
of the Kingdom to the other, is now firmly enrolled. 

A number of local and sectional societies of makers of 
clothing —among them the Clothiers’ Operatives’ Trade Union, 
the London and Provincial Clothiers’ Cutters, the London 
Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, the Jewish Tailors and 
Tailoresses and the Waterproof Garment Workers—combined 
in 1915 to form the United Garment Workers’ Trade Union; 
and in 1920 came to an agréement with the old-established 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, and the 
separate Scottish Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, to combine 
in a single amalgamated Union covering all the workers on 
clothes. The merger of. the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
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and Tailoresses was not completed, owing to its withdrawal 
before balloting; the Waterproof Garment Workers also 
presently withdrew and re-formed their separate Society. To 
turn to an entirely different industry, the workers in the gold 
and silver trades in Sheffield, Birmingham and London have, 
for half a century, been organised in tiny sectional societies, 
each confined to a small part of the trade. A number of 
these small Unions united in 1911 to form the Gold and Silver 
and Kindred Trades Society. These Unions were : the 
Sheffield Silversmiths’ Trade Protection Society, the Sheffield 
Hollow-ware Stampers’ Trade Protective and Provident 
Society, the Sheffield Silver and Electro-plate Finishers’ 
Protection and Provident Society, the Sheffield Britannia 
Metal Smiths, the London Silver Plate Workers’ Society, the 
London Silver Plate Polishers’ Society, the Spoon and Fork 
Filers’, Odd Workers’ and Stampers’ Society (Sheffield), the 
Sheffield Hollow-ware Biffers’ Provident Society, the 
Birmingham Britannia Metal Workers’ Association, the London 
Society of Silver Workers and the Sheffield Silver Platers 
and Gilders. All the various little societies of sheet metal 
workers (except that of Birmingham) have united to form the 
National Union of Sheet Metal Workers and Braziers. The 
National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades’ Association, which 
was formed in 1902 by the combination of the Alliance Cabinet 
Makers and Furnishing Trades Association and the United 
Operative Cabinet and Chairmakers of Scotland, has gradually 
absorbed rival societies. In 1911 it was joined by the 
Amalgamated Society of French Polishers, in 1912 by the 
Edinburgh and Liverpool Polishers’ Society, in 1914 by the 
Women Upholsterers, Caners and Plate Glass Workers, and in 
1918 by the Independent Society of Cabinet-makers. 
Negotiations were entered into with the principal Union in the 
wood-working industry, the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters, Cabinetmakers and Joiners; but in March, 1920, 
this Union preferred to link up with the older but much 
smaller General Union of Carpenters and Joiners to form 
the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, a society of 
165,000 members, which may yet renew negotiations for 
amalgamation with the Furnishing Trades Association. A 
more conspicuous example is that of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers—itself the product of the great merging of 1850— 
which a year ago united with six other societies of various kinds 
of engineering craftsmen, namely, the Steam Engine Makers’ 
Society, the United Machine Workers’ Association, the United 
Kingdom Society of Amalgamated Smiths and Strikers, the 
Associated Brassfounders’ and Coppersmiths’ Society, the 
North of England Brass Turners’ Society and the London 
United Metal Turners, Fitters and Finishers, to form the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union with 400,000 members. Nine 
other engineering societies, having among them 100,000 
members, also agreed to come in, but failed to comply with the 
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requirements of the law. Of these, the Amalgamated 
Toolmakers, Engineers and Machinists and the London 
United Brass Founders’ and Finishers’ Society have since 
joined the new amalgamation, together with three other 
societies, the Amalgamated Instrument Makers’ Society, the 
North of England Brass Turners, Fitters and Finishers and 
the Dublin United Brass Founders, Finishers and Gasfitters. 
The others, namely, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
United Pattern Makers’ Association, the Associated Smiths 
and Strikers, the National Brass Workers and Metal Mechanics, 
the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen 
and the Scale and Beam Makers’ Society may yet come in. 
Negotiations for union are also in progress with the United 
Operative Plumbers and Domestic Engineers, an old-established 
society, having connections also with the building trades on 
the one hand and with the shipbuilding industry on the 
other. 

In 1920 the various local societies of blast furnace workers, 
which were associated in the Blastfurnacemen’s Federation, 
agreed to amalgamate, as from July 1921, into a single society, 
which will probably be called the National Union of Blast 
furnacemen, Ore Miners, Coke Workers and Kindred Trades. 

In October, 1919, the Postmen’s Federation, the Postal 
and Telegraph Clerks’ Association and the Fawcett Association 
combined to form the Union of Post Office Workers, which 
was joined, two months later, by six smaller societies of 
Post Office employees, namely, the Bagmen’s Association, 
the Central London Postmen’s Association, the London Postal 
Porters’ Association, the Tracers’ Association, the Tube Staff 
Association and the Messengers’ Association. Its present 
membership seems to be about 93,000. 

In August, 1919, the National Union of Vehicle Builders 
was formed by the amalgamation of the London Coachsmiths’ 
Vicemen’s Trade Society, the United Kingdom Society of 
Coachmakers, the London and Provincial Union of Coach- 
makers and the London Operative Coachmakers’ Federal 
Union. 

The Building Trades have not been passed over by this 
movement towards amalgamation. In March, 1920, five 
Scottish Trade Unions, viz., the United Operative Masons’ 
Association of Seotland, the Operative Masons and Granite 
Workers’ Association, the Tilelayers, the Marble Workers 
and Fireplace Builders and the Scottish Paviors, amalgamated 
as the Scottish Builders’ and Monumental Workers’ Association; 
whilst four English Societies—the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society, the Manchester Unity of Bricklayers, the Operative 
Stonemasons’ Society, and the Masons’ and Paviors’ Union— 
are now balloting on amalgamation, which will probably 
result in the merging of some or all of these important societies. 

The various Societies of pottery workers have united in 
the National Amalgamated Society of Male and Female 
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Pottery Workers, which has absorbed the United Ovenmen’s, 
Dippers’ and Kilnmen’s Society and the United Packers’ 
Association. 


A special feature of the past decade has been the great 
increase in membership and rise to importance of the societies 
of unskilled or semi-skilled, or only slightly specialised 
wage-earners, male or female, who now prefer to be styled 
General Workers. About a score of separate societies of 
this kind are in existence, the principal being those specified 
in the following list :— 


Workers’ Union. 

Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

National Union of Distributive and Allied Employees. 

Gas Workers’ Association. 

United Order of General Labourers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

National Union of General Workers. 

Constitutional Labour Union of Great Britain. 

National Amalgamated Labourers’ Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Irish Women Workers’ Union. 

Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Labourers’ Union. 


Of these, the most extensive and the most important 
are the Workers’ Union, with 495,000 members, now in process 
of uniting with the National Amalgamated Union of Labour 
(170,000 members) and the Municipal Employees’ Association, 
and rapidly growing in numbers. The combined Society, 
which will be styled the National Amalgamated Workers’ 
Union, may very likely find itself, within a year or two, 
approaching a membership of a million, and is already, with 
nearly 3,000 local branches, the largest completely unified 
wage-earners’ organisation in the United Kingdom. 

Seareely inferior in magnitude is the National Union 
of General Workers, formerly “‘ the Gasworkers ” (established 
1889) with 470,000 members, which has, within the last 
few years, absorbed various smaller societies, of which the 
principal were the Amalgamated Union of Machine and 
General Labourers (1916) and the British Labour Amalgamation 
(1917). It is now in process of absorbing the National Fede- 
ration of Women Workers — the only important exclusively 
women’s Trade Union — whose membership has fallen to 
about 30,000, and the Municipal Employees’ Association, 
with a membership of 60,000. There is a project under 
discussion for a yet wider amalgamation, to include all the 
ten existing societies of dock, waterside, canal, road conveyance 
and other transport workers, together with the three societies 
of shipping clerks, each section maintaining a certain measure 
of “ craft”? autonomy, whilst securing administrative unity 
on matters of general policy. 
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The path to this amalgamation has been made easy, first 
by the union of nearly all the societies in the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, and secondly by the amalgamation of the 
Amalgamated Association of Tramway and Vehicle Workers 
with the London and Provincial Union of Licensed Vehicle 
Workers and with several smaller societies into the United 
Vehicle Workers’ Union, with a membership of 100,000. 

Another widely disseminated Union in this class, the 
Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural Workers’ Union, with 
130,000 members, is actively discussing amalgamation with 
the energetic Scottish Farm Servants’ Union and the National 
Union of Horticultural Workers. Half of all the organised 
agricultural labourers are enrolled in the Workers’ Union, 
or the National Union of General Workers, or some other 
society admitting all sorts of ‘‘ General Workers ”’. 


Another section of wage-earners, in various ways connected 
with the ‘‘ General Workers ”’, is that of the large class of 
* assistants ’ in the wholesale and retail distributive trade— 
** countermen ” and salesmen in retail shops and Co-operative 
societies, warehousemen and packers, and the extensive and 
varied class employed in manufacturing, preparing, bottling and 
labelling different products (largely foodstuffs and commodities 
for household use). The three principal societies enrolling 
workers of this extensive section were the National 
Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and 
Clerks (established in 1891, and now counting a membership 
of about 89,000) ; the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees and Commercial and Allied Workers (also 
established in 1891, and attaining latterly about as many 
members) ; and the National Union of Warehousemen, with 
nearly an equal number. The two latter societies have now 
joined to form the National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Employees, which is said to have more than 185,000 members; 
and negotiations for amalgamation with the National 
Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and 
Clerks are still in progress. 

Finally, it may be added that an amalgamation has been 
agreed to between the principal society of seamen, the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union (membership about 
75,000), and two smaller societies, the British Seafarers’ Union 
and the Hull Seamen’s Union. This will be submitted for 
ratification to a vote of all the members of the three societies, 
who are, in the course of their vocation, scattered all over 
the world, and beyond reach of postal communications. 
Arrangements are therefore made for the ballot papers to 
be personally issued to and reclaimed from each member 
whenever he reaches a port in the United Kingdom, in the 
course of the next six months. Whether by this means 
a 50 per cent. poll of the whole aggregate membership can 
be obtained seems doubtful. 

It looks, indeed, as if, within a year or two, the three 
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million Trade Unionists among the general labourers, 
the seamen and firemen, the dock, wharf, and riverside workers, 
the agricultural labourers, the workers employed in wholesale 
and retail shops and warehouses and Co-operative societies, 
and other unspecialised or only slightly specialised workers, 
male or female, will be united in five or six gigantic societies, 
each having not less than several hundred thousand members, 
organised in one, two, or three thousand separate branches 
throughout the Kingdom. The Irish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which has recently absorbed various small 
local societies, and now dominates Irish Trade Unionism, 
will probably remain separately organised. 

It should be added that practically all the societies 
enrolling workers of this large and vaguely defined class are 
closely linked together in two powerful federations—those 
engaged in different branches of transport in the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, and others again in the National 
Federation of General Workers. 

More striking has been the process by which the great 
majority of the workers employed in two great industries— 
the railway service and coalmining—have been gathered 
in two gigantic organisations, the National Union of 
Railwaymen with 450,000 members, and the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, with no fewer than 900,000. 
In both cases this has come about only to a small extent 
through the fusion or absorption of rival Trade Unions. It 
has been much more the outcome of a great and continuous 
increase in Trade Union membership, brought about by 
the activity and energetic policy of the dominant organisation, 
of which the absorption of other societies was only a symptom. 


The National Union of Railwaymen was formed in 1913 
by the merging of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants (established in 1872) with two smaller societies, 
with a constitution framed for the purpose of securing “ the 
complete organisation of all workers employed on or in 
connection with any railway in the United Kingdom ”’. 
This was acclaimed as a ‘“‘ New Model” for Trade Union 
organisation, whereby not only ‘ Localism ”’, but also 
“organisation by craft’? were abandoned, in favour, as it 
was said, of “organisation by industry” (Industrial 
Unionism). But two powerful Trade Unions of railway 
employees stood, and continue to stand, aloof, namely, the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
(about 60,000 members), and the Railway Clerks’ Association 
(about 90,000 members). What is even more important, 
the claim to represent all the persons employed on or in 
connection with the railways brought the new society, at least 
potentially, into rivalry with (a) the ‘‘craft’’ Unions of engineers, 
carpenters, boilermakers, etc., who claimed to represent the 
mechanics employed in the railway workshops; (b) the 
Labourers’ or General Workers’ Unions, who continued to 
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enrol labourers in railway employment; (c) the Unions claiming 
the allegiance of the sailors, firemen, cooks and stewards on the 
railway companies’ steamships; (d) the Unions enrolling the 
waiters and kitchen staff at the railway companies’ fifty-five 
hotels ; and (e) even the printing Trades Unions in respect 
of the compositors and book-binders employed in the railway 
printing shops. The National Union of Railwaymen has 
trebled its membership in the past seven years, but can hardly 
be said to have solved the problem of the proper unit of Trade 
Union organisation. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, starting as a 
federal body in 1888 with no more than 36,000 members, 
has now united the principal miners’ organisations in every 
coalfield in Great Britain; and to-day includes either 
by merger, by local affiliation, or by national affiliation—a 
considerable proportion of all the local and sectional Trade 
Union organisations in the industry, with a total of 900,000 
members out of 1,200,000 engaged in or about the mines. 
But, as with the railway workers, this great increase has 
come about largely through the mere growth in Trade Union 
membership, and only partially by the fusion or absorption 
of other Unions. Indeed, although the Miners’ Federation 
seeks to embrace the entire range of workers in or about the 
mines, there are, not affiliated to the Miners’ Federation 
either locally or nationally, at least 43 separate societies of 
enginemen, boilermen and firemen ; colliery mechanics; 
undermanagers, deputies, overmen, and other officials; colliery 
clerks; and surface workers of various kinds. Seventeen of 
these societies formed, in February, 1917, a National Council 
of Colliery Workers other than miners for the purpose of 
maintaining their separate influence. 


Nevertheless the Monmouthshire and South Wales Colliery 
Enginemen’s, Stokers’ and Surface Workers’ Association has 
just amalgamated with the South Wales Miners’ Federation; 
and similar accessions occur nearly every month. 

At the same time, it must be recognised that, in spite of 
the imperfect success yet achieved along the line of 
amalgamation or fusion, the dominant motive and purpose of 
the great aggregations of the past deeade has been to strengthen 
the power of the combined workers, not merely to increase 
wages and to shorten the hours of labour, but te acquire an 
increasing share in the positive management of the industry 
by which they live. In their struggles for ever wider 
amalgamations, and notably in the desire to substitute 
‘organisation by industry’ for “ organisation by craft’, 
they have tended to throw into the background the claim 
of each specific vocation for “ vocational self-determination ”’. 
As seen in the cases of the enginemen and carpenters, 
the clerks and unspecialised labourers, no less than in those 
of the draughtsman and designer, the architect and the civil 
or mechanical engineer, the accountant and the chemist, the 
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members of each distinct vocation are found employed in 
many different industries. The organisation by which they 
can govern their own vocation can scarcely be identical with 
the organisation by which they will share in the management 
of the several industries in which they are engaged. At present, 
the Trade Union world is divided among societies which aim, 
more or less confusedly, at including the whole of the workers 
in a given kind of employment or industry, to whatsoever 
craft or vocation they belong, and other societies which aim 
at including ail those belonging to a given craft or vocation 
irrespective of the industry or employment in which they 
are working. The result is rivalry and confusion. Towards 
the solution of the problem (1)—now the central problem 
of British Trade Unionism—it can hardly be suggested that 
the extensive fusions and amalgamations have yet achieved 
much. It may be that what is required is a double organisation, 
on the one side securing to all the various kinds and grades 
of workers actually engaged in each industry or employment, 
in the establishments in which it happens for the moment 
to be carried on, to whatever vocations they.belong, their 
proper share, locally as well as nationally, in the management 
of their own employment or industry; and on the other side, 
securing to all the members of each specific -vocation, in 
whatever industries or establishments they may happen to 
be working, their due participation in the government of 
the conditions of that vocation. 

It remains to be explained that British law still obstructs 
the Trade Unionists in their desire for a re-grouping of their 
organisations. The Trade Union Act of 1876 required that 
any proposal for amalgamation of a registered Trade Union 
should be carried by a two-thirds’ majority of all the members. 
This majority it was usually impossible to obtain; but not until 
1917 did the Government allow the law to be altered, and 
then only to the extent of requiring a majority of 20 per cent. 
on a poll of at least half of all the members. Even with this 
mitigation, it is often found impossible to get a sufficient 
proportion of the entire membership to vote for a proposal 
which has secured general agreement; and numerous schemes 
of amalgamation have failed to comply with the statutory 
requirements. To get over this difficulty, the ingenious 
officials of the British Steel Smelters’ Trade Union, aiming 
at a fusion of the six societies existing in the industry, devised 
a plan which required the assent of only a bare majority of 
the members voting. Three of the societies agreed to join 
in constituting a new society, the British Iron, Steel and 
Kindred Trades’ Association, in which all new members 


(1) Suggestions on ‘this problem, which was s specifically raised by G. D. H. 
Cole, in his book The World of Labour, in 1913, will be found in Industrial 
Democracy, by 8S. and B. Webb (new edition, 1920), and in the chapter 
entitled, ‘‘ The Reorganisation of the Vocational World ”’, in A Constitution 
for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, by S. and B. Webb, 1920. 
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should be enrolled, and to which the existing members should 
be continuously urged voluntarily to transfer their membership. 
The four societies at the same time created the Iron and Steel 
Trades’ Confederation, to which they formally ceded most of 
their powers. Under this process, the British Steel Smelters’ 
Society has already become an empty shell, and has been wound 
up, whilst the others will fall in shortly. The amalgamation 
has, accordingly, been virtually effected, without compliance 
with the impracticable requirements of the law. Other 
Trade Unions have not felt able to follow the example of 
the well-organised and ably-directed Steel Smelters,. and 
have endeavoured to carry out, according to the statutory 
requirements, the amalgamations agreed upon—a process 
which they have often been unable to complete owing to 
the failure to vote of a sufficient proportion of their members. 


Thus, it can hardly be said that British Trade Unionism, 
which is now vastly stronger and better organised than ever 
before, has yet found what is likely to be an enduring 
constitutional form. The difficulties presented by the 
formation of rival Unions, the adoption of different bases 
of enrolment, and the consequent overlapping and confusion 
—to which reference was made in the first edition of ‘Industrial 
Democracy ” in 1897 (translated into German under the ~ 
title of Theorie und Praxis des Britischen Trade Unionismus)— 
have, as was therein predicted, not been solved by the extensive 
and far-reaching amalgamations that have latterly been 
effected. It may, indeed, be tentatively suggested that 
it is not along the lines of ever-widening amalgamation that 
the solution of the problem will be found, but rather in the 
direction of the construction of a double organisation. The 
wage-earners may find themselves compelled to recognise the 
distinction between an increasing participation in the control 
and management of the particular industrial enterprises in 
which they are employed, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
steadily developing regulation and control, by each distinct 
‘ vocation that becomes conscious of itself as a vocation, of 
the conditions under which that particular vocation renders 
to the community its peculiar service. The limits of the 
industrial enterprise and those of the vocation will be found 
very seldom to coincide. Hence a double organisation seems 
indicated, that of the vocation or craft, and that of the 
employment or industry. If what is required is the formation 
of new and additional organisations acting for the whole 
of an industry, whilst leaving to the older societies the 
function of defending the interests of the craft or vocation, 
there are two recent precedents of significance. The one is 
that set by the Iron and Steel Trades’ Confederation already 
referred to. The other is the upgrowth of federations, such 
as the old-standing federal organisation of the Cotton 
Operatives, or the more modern attempt of the Woollen 
Workers, the Transport Workers and the Building Trades, 
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the industrial federation having definite functions connected 
with the control of the industry, whilst not interfering with 
the activities of the separate constituent Unions, directing 
themselves specifically to controlling the vocation or craft. 

An alternative course, which the rival Trade Unions are 
seldom able to bring themselves to agree to, is that of a double 
membership, so that workmen may belong simultaneously 
to one organisation for industrial management, and to another 
for vocational development and mutual insurance. An 
important agreement concluded in January, 1921, between 
two of the most powerful organisations — the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union — proceeds somewhat on these lines. The Miners’ 
Federation has persistently claimed the allegiance of all the 
workers in or about the mines of coal and ironstone, to whatever 
vocations they belonged. The various kinds of engineering 
workmen employed in connection with mining undertakings 
have -usually joined an engineering Trade Union. By the 
agreement now come to, these engineering workmen, whilst 
retaining their membership in the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, will also receive a card of membership of the Miners’ 
Federation. They will be included in all applications for 
advances and in all wage agreements made by the Miners’ 
Federation; they will vote, like the rest of its members, on 
all such issues, and in case of disputes they will tender notices 
to cease work simultaneously with the miners. In any such 
action these engineering members will receive the support of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, to which they pay their 
contributions, and from which they will receive their benefits. 
For all purposes of collective bargaining, they rank as miners. 
In respect of their mutual insurance they remain engineers. 
A like arrangement seems feasible between the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the various “ craft” Unions 
enrolling mechanics in the railway workshops. 

















Industrial Government ‘ 
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visited some thirty establishments from Wisconsin to 
Maine. We were looking for successful experiments in 
labour management. 

We saw that each establishment visited was experimental. 
Each was looking for experiments elsewhere. Nothing is 
settled in the field of labour, but everything is being settled 
every day. We naturally distinguished personality from 
system. But we found that even that distinction was 
treacherous. Gradually certain establishments began to stand 
out as distinctive. Each had something that was unique. 
Sometimes its distinction sprang from its system of organisation; 
sometimes from a dominating personality that seemed to 
override system. Yet even that personality had a system. 

We tried to find something on which to hang the facts in 
each business concern. One of the concerns, a large men’s 
clothing house of Chicago, stood out as a struggle for power 
between organized capital and organized labour; another, a 
department store of Boston, was just plain health and hap- 
piness for its workers; a great auto factory showed faith in 
people of all sorts and conditions; a large knitting mill depen- 
ded upon faith in the management; another motor company 
was getting employees to think about the future of the business; 
a piano factory of Fort Wayne was co-operative speeding-up; 
a men’s clothing factory of Cleveland was minute measure- 
ment of human motives in terms of money; a big card 
and tag manufacturing company was emancipation from 
absentee owners and government by the imaginative minds 
active in the business. All were trying to sell efficiency 
to democracy. We did not come across any scheme of 
Profit-Sharing, in the usual sense of that term. 

All of them, of course, had features in common, but these 
ruling ideas stood out rather clearly as we neared the end of 
our journey, when we could look back and compare them one 
with another. 

All of them were very alive and were making great changes 
in short periods, both in system and personality. A manu- 
facturing concern of Milwaukee, was passing from autocracy 
into government by employees; a printing firm of Philadelphia 
from scientific management into unionism ; a street railway 
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company of Milwaukee from welfare into self-government; a 
clothing manufacturer of Cleveland, from a political to anindus- 
trial form of government. 

One interesting fact was found : the sudden or gradual 
moral conversion of an employer from business to humanity. 
Employees noted it and could not at first believe it, or were 
still incredulous and told us about it, and so did the employer 
himself. In some cases it was unionism or strikes that did it. 
In others it was business foresight of the labour problem. In 
others it was sermons by an industrial evangelist. 

We noted also certain obvious contrasts. In one case 
output had fallen off two-thirds, wages had doubled and 
prices took care of both. In others efficiency had increased 
nearly as much as wages, so that the increased cost of living 
was nearly paid for by increased output per man. In some 
cases wages had not kept up with the cost of living; in others 
they had far exceeded the increased cost. In some cases 
labour-turnover was down at astonishingly low figures compared 
with the industrial world in general. In some cases seasonal 
industries had been stabilized so that no employee is laid off. 
In others a reserve army is depended on for elasticity. In 
others the rapid growth of the business has overcome instability 
of employment. ; 

We learned not to say ‘“ Industrial Democracy’. We 
say ‘ Industrial Government”. We find widely different 
things done in the name of Democracy. The main thing 
is that they are being done by very vigorous men and women, 
who are going after things, and are making things buzz. 
Every one of them is a live idea getting itself into action. 
Forms of government are adapting themselves to ideas and 
conditions. 

Yet we were not under illusions. We looked up experts 
in industrial government. It is astonishing what easy marks 
for experts many employers had become in the summer of 
1919. From all sides and several vocations these experts 
were coming in and setting themselves up. They got long- 
distance calls from employers to hurry up and come at once. 
They lifted the employers’ pocket-book at will. One would 
think that the capitalistic system was crumbling, in that 
employers had lost the power of discipline. In some 
cases we found that they had actually abdicated and turned 
the labour end of their business over to professors. Just 
what it all portended was a puzzle. Certainly the temporary 
scarcity of labour was a leading fact, and employers began 
to regain their independence and reduce wages in 1920. 

We do not convince ourselves that the establishments 
which we visited were typical of industry as a whole. They 
seem, indeed, to be successful, with one or two exceptions, 
for the present, along new lines. One of these employers 
said that 25%, another that not more than 10%, would be 
a liberal estimate of the proportion of employers in general 
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who were alive to the modern labour situation and were meeting 
it in the new way which they themselves were trying. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is statistical From 10% 
to 25% of American employers may be said to be so far 
ahead of the game that trade unions cannot reach them. 
Conditions are better, wages are better, security is better, 
than unions can actually deliver to their members. The 
other 75% to 90% are backward, either on account of 
inefficiency, competition, or greed, and only the big stick 
of unionism or legislation can bring them up to the level of 
the 10% or 25%. 

We see the process going on continuously, and can com- 
pare the results over a period of time. Thirty years ago 
two great industries, the steel industry and the newspaper 
industry, were working 11 to 12 hours daily, seven days 
a week. In the steel industry unionism was defeated at the 
Homestead strike of 1892. In the printing industry a strong 
organisation grew up, based on the ‘closed shop”. Now, 
after thirty years, the steel corporation, with its “‘ open 
shop”? banner, works a large part of its employees 11 to 12 
hours a day, seven days a week, but the printing industry 
with its ‘“ closed shop”’ works them only 44 to 48 hours a 
week. In the steel industry wages go up and down like 
the prices of commodities determined by the import and 
export of labour. In the printing industry wages are 
‘* standardized and stabilized ’’ according to humane principles, 
and the printer earns more money (in terms of purchasing 
power) for eight hours than he earned for 12 hours’ work. 
In both industries revolutionary improvements in processes 
of manufacture have been introduced, displacing the labourers 
or enlarging their product. In the steel industry the results 
of those improvements go only into profits for the owners 
and reduced prices for the consumers. In the printing industry 
the improvements have made newspapers cheaper and larger 
for consumers, have increased the profits of the owners 
and have shortened hours and raised wages. In the one 
industry only the owners and the public participate in the 
progress of the nation. In the other, the owners, the public 
and the wage-earners participate. 


With such a contrast, it cannot candidly be said that the 
“closed shop ’’, with its restrictive policies in the printing 
industry, has been disadvantageous to the nation, and that 
the “open shop”’, with its unfettered policies in the steel 
industry, has been advantageous to the nation as a whole. 
The steel corporation has kept ahead of the game, not by 
doing better than the unions can do, but by doing worse, 
and doing it under the name of liberty and the open shop. 
We did not make a point of investigating, in this trip of ours, 
establishments that keep out the unions by doing worse 
than the unions, but those that do better than the unions. 
The open shop may be either a cloak to hide long hours, 
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competitive wages, and voiceless workers, or it may be 
freedom for the management in furnishing reasonable hours 
and fair wages for manly workers. We tried to find the latter 
and to find out how they do it. 

No one can squarely defend all of the restrictive policies 
of unions, but if they are carefully examined, as we tried 
to do, they will be found to be not so very different from 
the restrictive policies of employers and of non-unionists. 
In all cases these policies have their source in the knowledge 
that there is not, at all times, enough work to go around, 
which is but saying that there are not, at all times, enough mar- 
kets to take all the work at fair wages and all the product at 
profitable prices. In the summer of 1919 almost every 
establishment in the country was bending its energies to 
get the workers to be more efficient and to get out more 
product. In less than a year they began laying off the same 
workers because they were getting out too much product. 
The workers were restricting output in 1919 in order to make 
more wages—then the employers were restricting the output 
in 1920 in order to keep up prices. In one case it seemed to 
be unjust — in the other it is good business. It would seem 
that what is needed by both is stabilization and standardization. 

We do not find that “ labour” wants to participate in 
the financial responsibilities of ownership. At one extreme 
we found an organization of labour in the clothing industry, 
strongly socialistic, which has put off its ideal indefinitely 
into the future, because its thousands of inexperienced 
members know that they are not ready. At another extreme 
we found the organisations in the printing industry composed 
of the most intelligent workers in modern industry, some 
of whom have been employers and failed, and they want 
somebody else to take the responsibility. Even the employees’ 
shop unions, which we found, in two or three cases, 
had gradually taken over a very large participation in shop 
management, draw the line distinctly at the point of financial 
responsibility. 

In fact the whole history of labour organisation shows 
that “‘ labour”, as such, cannot manage industry. The older 
unionists have learned by experience. They have seen 
it break down and seen it succeed, and in either case, labour, 
as such, has lost out. For, when their co-operatives succeeded, 
the members closed their doors to new members and began 
to hire wage-earners on the market, like other capitalists, 
and eventually went over to the employers’ side of the game. 
If they failed, labour of course lost out. If they succeeded 
they knew a good thing too well to let in anybody that came 
along. Labour, as such, is made up of young labourers and 
new labourers continually coming in, without experience 
or discipline. It is even immoral to hold to this miscellaneous 
labour, as a class, the hope that it can ever manage industry. 
Labour, as such, in control of industry breaks down on discipline, 
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on credit, on depreciation accounts, on planning for the future, 
on finding managers who can shoulder responsibility. But 
if it seems to succeed on these points, it is because certain 
individuals succeed, and then those individuals immediately 
close the doors, and labour, as a class, remains where it was. 

What we find that labour wants, as a class, is wages, hours, 
and security, without financial responsibility, but with power 
enough to command respect. This is seen at several points. 
Security in a good job is the very heart of the arbitration 
plan which we found at Hart, Shafner and Marx, clothing 
manufacturers. Suspicion of absentee owners, who seem 
to take no responsibility of management, yet are there when 
they can take off the surplus earnings in time of prosperity 
and lay off the workers in time of adversity, has been large- 
ly removed in certain establishments, the White Motor, 
the Ford Motor, the Wayne Knitting Mills, Filenes’, and the 
Dennison Manufacturing Companies, and this explains in part 
their success. 

If we are right in this, that what labour wants, a sa class, 
distinguished from what individuals want, is nothing more 
than security in a good job with power to command respect, 
then so much the greater is the opportunity and responsibi- 
lity of management. Management, then, becomes responsible, 
not only to the stock-holder, but also to the workers and the 
nation. 

Modern capitalism has been built up on security of 
investments. It is not labour, or management, or machinery 
that produces wealth—it is the credit system, and the credit 
system is nothing but confidence in the future. Without 
the credit system there might be production of wealth, but 
it would be hand-to-mouth production of individuals who 
dare not trust their products out of their own hands, and 
society would sink back into feudalism and violence. 

But while capitalism is based on security of investment, 
it has not provided security of the job. Modern socialism 
is but a reply to the old theories of political economy, which 
assumed that everybody was employed all the time, and that 
the elasticity which brought this about was the rise and 
fall of prices and wages through demand and supply. Karl 
Marx replied that the elasticity of the system was not in the 
law of demand and supply but in “ the reserve army of the 
unemployed’. And Marx was right. But he concluded 
that capitalism could not cure itself, and if so, that there was 
nothing left but revolution and its overthrow. Socialism, 
anarchism, and trade unionism, all have their source in this 
fear of unemployment and the inability of capitalism to 
give security to the job as it has given security to the investment. 
They are wrong in so far as they conclude that by destroying 
security of investments they can obtain security of jobs. 

They are wrong, too, in so far as they conclude that 
capitalism cannot cure itself. The outstanding fact of our 
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investigation is the importance of management. Instead 
of capitalism moving on like a blind force of nature, as Marx 
thought, here we see it moving on by the will of management. 
It is management that attracts capital through the confidence 
of investors, for the bulk of investors, like the bulk of labourers, 
do not want and cannot manage industry. It is management 
that attracts labourers, but, if our conclusions are true, seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of management attracts labour, not 
by confidence in the future but by fear of unemployment. And 
so, when “‘ labour” has no fear of unemployment, in times 
of prosperity, it “lays down” on the job, and when it fears 
unemployment, in hard times, its so-called “ efficiency ” 
increases. This is a curious paradox. In good times, when 
there is a shortage of products, labour enlarges the shortage 
by working slow; but in hard times, when there is a surplus 
of products, labour enlarges the surplus by working hard. 
This is not good business, from any standpoint, and it 1s 
because management has not learned how to utilize hope 
and security for purposes of discipline in place of fear of 
unemployment. 

That it can learn and is learning, we have found to be 
true. In the White Motor, the entire policy turns on getting 
the employees to think and plan for the future, with the 
management. In the Plimpton Press, the Wayne Knitting 
Mills, the Dennison Manufacturing Company, the Joseph 
and Feiss Company, a good record has been made of balancing 
the sales department with the production department, so 
that no man is laid off in dull seasons or years. In the 
Milwaukee Street Railway absenteeism on account of sickness 
has been reduced one-half by health insurance. In other 
establishments which we visited, when the market slumped 
in 1920, the shop unions of employees were given the problem 
of meeting the situation and met it by laying off first those 
that were willing, then those without families, then shortening 
the hours all round for those that remained. The Dennison 
Manufacturing Company prepared the way in the profitable 
years of the war, by setting aside an “ employment fund ” 
and then left the matter to its employees, through their 
representatives, to dispose of that fund and to enlarge it. 
Others have set up old age pensions. 

On the whole we have seen enough, in these establishments, 
to be convinced that management can provide security of 
the job if security is deemed important enough. It is, of 
course, not a simple matter to work out the details, and 
three-fourths to nine-tenths of employers cannot be expected 
to do it without pressure. That pressure was brought, in 
the case of unemployment through accidents, by the workmen’s 
compensation laws. Those laws are, in effect, a tax on 
accidents, which can be evaded by preventing accidents. 
And accident-prevention has already, within ten years after 
the first laws, become a big feature of American capitalism, 
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with its well-paid safety experts. They have even set about 
the education of the children in the schools and the 
education of the public on the streets, with the immediate 
result of greatly cutting down accidents in the. factories. 
In fact, capitalism, in the effort to cure itself of the insecurity 
of accidents, is doing more than politics, trade unions, schools, 
and all the rest of the public together have ever been able 
to do, for the public at large. It is simply because 
management, by the pressure of a tax on accidents, has 
begun to feel its responsibility to the workers and the nation. 

Likewise it may be expected that a tax on absenteeism 
through sickness, which is health insurance, and a tax on 
unemployment through lay-offs, which is unemployment 
insurance, will bring capitalism as a whole to do what the 
establishments we visited have done, in reducing sickness 
and stabilizing employment. They are showing that it can 
be done, and the only question is: Is it sufficiently important 
to require all the others to do it ? If it is sufficiently important 
and the insurance-tax is sufficiently great and accurately 
imposed, then capitalism will find the way to do it. 
Capitalism can cure itself, for it is not the blind force that 
socialists supposed and not the helpless plaything of demand 
and supply, but it is Management. And the _ greatest 
self-cure that it needs to-day is security of the job, for it is 
the insecurity of jobs that is the breeder of socialism, of 
anarchism, of the restrictions of trade unionism, and a menace 


to capitalism, the nation, and even civilization. Our 
investigations show beginnings in this self-cure of capitalism. 











INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


International Trade Union Congress in London, 
—_-+4—_—_—_ 


HE first Special International Trade Union Congress 
was held in London from November 22nd to November 
27th, 1920. 

The National Trade Union Federations of Europe, joined 
in 1909 by the American Federation of Labor, had held 
regular conferences since 1901 for the purpose of discussing 
questions relating to matters of organisation and of Trade 
Unionism only. Two representatives of each national federation 
were admitted to these congresses. The International 
Secretariat at Berlin was at the head of the entire organisation 
and was primarily an office for the interchange of information 
and for the compilation of reports and statistics. It was 
decided in 1913 to replace this somewhat loose organisation 
by an International Federation of Trade Unions with a 
constitution and a staff of its own. All further development, 
however, was arrested by the war. During the war, the 
Dutch national centre served as intermediary between the 
Trade Unions of the various countries. 

A new International Trade Union Conference was held 
at Amsterdam in August, 1919, attended by practically all 
the representatives of the pre-war members of the organisation. 
The International Federation of Trade Unions was recon- 
structed on broader lines and the seat of the Federation 
moved to Amsterdam. The execution of more important 
tasks was rendered possible by a considerable increase in the 
affiliation fees and by the permanent appointment of several 
members of the Committee. Of recent years, Trade Unions 
of all countries have developed greatly and a very rapid 
increase in their numbers has taken place. Whereas in 
the past they had scrupulously, and especially on the 
occasion of International Congresses, excluded from their 
debates all subjects not directly connected with Trade Unionism, 
they now display an ever-increasing interest in all questions 
liable to affect the position of the Trade Unions and even in 
questions of a strictly political nature. This development 
has brought them face to face with new and overwhelming 
problems, the solution of which ig far more dependent on 
co-operation with the organisations of other countries than 
was the realization of purely Trade Unionist ideals. For 
these reasons, a special conference was convened for the 
discussion of the more urgent questions of the day; it is 
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anticipated that the ordinary congress convened for the 
autumn of 1921 will devote itself almost exclusively to 
matters of organisation. 


Constitution of the Congress: Agenda. 


The special congress was attended. by ninety-five delegates 
from seventeen countries, representing a total of 25,606,000 
organised workers, divided as follows :— 


Country No. of Delegates. 
England Members 


Trades Union Congr. Parl. C’ee. . 6,500,000 
General Fed. of Trade Unions... 1,500,000 


Germany 8,500,000 

France 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Holland 

Italy 

Austria 
zecho-Slovakia 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

Luxembourg 

Spain 

Poland 


Komisja Centralna Zuraskow 
Zawodowych 334,000 3 


Zjednoczenic Zawodowe Polskis. . 774,000 6 


fat feed 
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The representatives of the following eighteen inter- 
national trade secretariats attended the congress. They 
represented the International Associations of Post and 
Telegraph Workers, Textile Workers, Miners, Transport 
Workers, Wood Workers, Commercial and Clerical Employees, 
Clothing Workers, Agricultural Workers, Bookbinders, 
Typographical Workers, Hotel Employees, Metal Workers, 
Diamond Workers, Lithographers, Painters, Leather Workers, 
Factory Workers, and Building Workers. Other guests of the 
congress were Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the 
International Labour Office ; two delegates from the German 
Trade Unions in Czecho-Slovakia ; and one delegate of the 
German A. F. A., (Association of Salaried Employees federated 
with the Free Trade Unions). 


The Agenda included the following subjects :— 
[70] 
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(1) The International Situation and the Position of the 
International Trade Union Movement. 

(2) Distribution of Raw Materials for Industrial Purposes. 

(3) Rates of Exchange. 

(4) Socialization of the Means of Production. 

(5) Report of the Delegation of the International Federation 

of Trade Unions to the Ruhr Basin. 










The Speech of the President. 






The Congress was opened by the Vice-President, Mr. L. 
Jouhaux (France), who took the chair in the absence of Mr. 
W. A. Appleton, who had resigned from the Presidency of 
the Federation. His speech contained an appeal to the 
solidarity of workers in all countries, bidding them unite 
against the re-awakened forces of reaction. Only in this 
manner would it be possible to forget the past and to commence 
the reconstruction of the world, on the basis of universal 
labour. 

“The International Federation of Trade Unions, which 
expresses the wishes and aspirations of the working classes 
of all countries, must oppose the serried ranks of labour, 
united in one sole hope of resistance to oppression and of 
freedom from servitude, to the arrogance and aggression of 
world reaction. ; 

‘* Here in Europe it is our duty to silence the clamour 
of militarism, to triumph over the desires of reaction, to 
defend and extend the liberty of the workman, acquired 
by so many bitter struggles, to preserve from every attempt 
to destroy them those rights of organisation and collaboration 
which are the principles essential to all social progress: It 
is our duty to the world to answer the cries of those of our 
brothers who are even more exploited than ourselves, and 
who demand an end to the slavery in which they have been 
maintained contrary ‘to the most elementary principles of 
humanity and for the exclusive benefit of the individuals 
and capitalists who provoked the war. 

‘* We must repeat that the world can only be reconstructed 
on an entirely new basis : the solidarity and co-operation of 
the nations cannot be effected except by the abolition of 
capitalistic privileges and the handing over to a collectivist 
State of all wealth and of the means for its production. 

“The present universal need for intensified production 
should only be met in order to respond to general interest. The, 
new economic system must be based on the suppression of 
armaments, on the international distribution of raw materials, 
on the socialization of the means of transport and of pro- 
duction.” 

In accordance with precedent, Mr J. H. Thomas, M. P., 
Parliamentary General Secretary of the British National 
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Union of Railwaymen, was nominated President by the British 
delegates (i. e. by the delegation of the country in which the 
conference was held).. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas extended a warm welcome not only to 
the representatives of former Allies and of neutrals, but also 
to the representatives of those with whom they were engaged 
in a life and death struggle only a short time ago. He 
expressed the hope that the events of the past six years might 
be forgotten as soon as possible, for the war had brought 
in its train misery and suffering to the victor as well as to 
the vanquished, and a lasting peace could only be achieved 
by an international organisation of the workers. 

He then protested vigorously against the adjective 
‘‘ vellow ”’ applied to the Trade’ Unions and their leaders. 
This accusation could only emanate from persons who believed 
that a bloody revolution alone would alter existing social 
conditions, whilst he and his friends were of opinion that 
the necessary reforms could be accomplished by other means. 

The absence of the American Federation of Labor from 
the congress gave rise to much comment. The International 
Bureau had stated, in‘ answer to enquiries, that relations 
with the American Federation had been very strained for 
over a year, and that it had been ascertained, through the 
medium of the Press, that the Americans had abstained from 
attending because they considered the tendency of the congress 
‘to be a revolutionary one. The hope was repeatedly expressed 
for the renewal of friendly and permanent relations with the 


American comrades. 


The International Situation. 


Mr. E. Fimmen, the International Secretary, gave a graphic 
description of the position of Trade Unions in various countries. 
He drew a vivid picture of the difficulties encountered by the 
workers’ organisations in many countries, and dwelt upon 
the adverse conditions prevalent in Hungary and Finland, 
where the workers had overestimated their powers and met 
with reverses entailing the most disastrous consequences. 

No real right of freedom of association exists in Spain, 
Greece, and Yugo-Slavia, and opposition to Trade Unions is 
being manifested even in France, England, and America. 

Mr. Fimmen expressed his regret that the Governments 
which had raised so many hopes among the working classes 
by the famous Part XIII of the Peace Treaty have delayed 
so long in giving realization to these hopes. 

The reforms outlined by the International Labour 
Organisation at its first conference at Washington (for instance, 
with regard to the application of the eight hour day), had 
at present only been given effect to in those countries where 
the workers resorted to “ direct action’, whilst in other 
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countries opposition to any improvement in labour conditions 
was still strong. This explained the increasing distrust among 
the Trade Unions of the promises of Gavernments. A spirited 
international struggle was necessary against the powers of 
reaction. This struggle should be primarily directed against 
militarism and should be carrie on by means of general strikes 
and international boycotts, whereby the war against war 
and the struggle for the reconstruction of social conditions 
would be brought to a triumphant finish. 

-At the same time, however, it was necessary torepudiate the 
attacks of the Bolshevist leaders; the International Federation 
of Trade Unions had proved their solidarity with the workers 
in Hungary and Russia, and it was to be hoped that the 
Russian Trade Unions would soon take their rightful place 
in the world federation of labour. 

With the exception of the Canadian delegates, who made 
certain reservations, all the speakers expressed great satis- 
faction with the activity of the Trade Union International. 
The German speaker assured the congress that no return to 
the pre-war reign of militarism would be permitted in Ger- 
many. 

A resolution on the international situation and the position 
of the international Trade Union movement in regard thereto 
was then put to the conference, where it was carried by 
21,906,000 votes to 2,710,000 votes. The minority represented 
the views of the Canadian, Italian, and Norwegian opponents. 


The Eight Hour Day. 


The following resolutions on the eight-hour day were 
accepted after a brief discussion and after the defeat of a 
proposal put forward by Norway, Italy, Luxembourg, Canada, 
and France, — a proposal which was inspired by very diverse 
views — to strike out of the Resolution the suggested 
challenge to the International Labour Office. 

“That this Special International Trades Union Congress, 
assembled in London on 22nd November and following days, 
notés that at the International Labour Conference held at 
Washington a draft agreement was adopted in which the 
principles were outlined for the application of the 8-hours 
working day and 48-hours working week to industrial 
establishments. 

‘‘Furthermore, that the Labour Statutes of certain states 
already conform with the decisions of the Washington 
Commission. In most countries, however, the employers 
and governments not only attempt to obstruct ratification 
of the convention, but also endeavour to re-impose longer 
hours of labour where the 48-hours working week has been 
introduced. 
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“This International Trade Union Congress raises an 
emphatic protest against the hostile attitude to Labour on 
the part of both employers and their governments, and 
demands the full recognition and enforcement of the 
Washington decisions. 

“This International Trade Union Congress imposes the 
obligation on all affiliated organisations to frustrate with 
all available means the attempts to shelve the convention 
of Washington; it therefore demands the constant support 
of all sections in the inevitable struggle for the eight-hours 
working day. 

“This International Trade Union Congress refuses to lend 
further Trade Union support to the efforts of the International 
Labour Office if the ratification of the decisions made at 
Washington is not effected within the period already fixed.” 

Finally, a report was submitted to the conference from 
the Trade Unions of the Ural district. This report stated 
that no free Trade Unions existed in Russia at the present 
moment, as all the unions of that country had been transformed 
into Government organisations. The Russian Trade Unions 
would certainly join the International Federation as soon as 
they had regained their former freedom. 

A resolution on pacifism proposed by the Bureau was 
unanimously adopted. This resolution repudiates the pacifism 
of the capitalist bourgeoisie and condemns “‘ all belligerent 
measures taken with the object of imposing new political or 
economic conditions upon the nations against their will ”’. 


Distribution of Raw Materials. 


The Secretary of the Belgian Federation of Trade Unions 
(Mr. Mertens) submitted a long report on this question, in 
which he stated that the solution of the problem depended on 
the economic solidarity of all nations. In view of the 
international situation, those nations which were rich in 
raw material should come to the immediate assistance of all 
the other countries, and it should be adopted as a basic 
principle that natural resources must not be considered as 
the possession of individual nations, but as the property of 
the community at large. 

Even now the worst of the present economic evils could 
be obviated by forming an organisation within the League 
of Nations, entrusted with the equitable distribution of raw 
materials according to the needs of the various nations. The 
Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
should draft a plan for the formation of such an Office, and 
submit this plan to the International Labour Office at Geneva 
for immediate execution. At the same time, he urged that 
all nations should be eligible to adhere to the League of Nations. 
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Arising out of the reference to the International Labour 
Office and the League of Nations, the resolution was violently 
attacked by the Swiss, Norwegian, and Italian delegates. 
These delegates repudiated the League of Nations and all its 
dependent institutions, whilst the Canadian delegate considered 
the resolution in the light of an unjustifiable interference with 
the sovereign right of every nation to dispose of its own 
natural resources. 

The resolution was adopted in spite of this opposition, 
and it was thus declared, as the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of the congress, that the necessary trust should 
be placed in the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office, but that at the same time decisive steps 
towards the realization of their programme were expected. 













Rates of Exchange 





According to a detailed written and verbal report by 
Mr. L. Jouhaux (France), the present: position of the rate 
of exchange was exercising a devastating influence on the 
countries with a high rate of exchange as well as on those 
countries where the rate of exchange was low. A marked 
improvement in this case would also depend on the practical 
solidarity of all nations.. It was, therefore, resolved to demand 
the general annulment of all the international debts resulting 
from the war ; further, that a reduction be made in the 
abnormal circulation of currency by suppressing all superfluous 
expenditure, especially in connection with armaments. 
Special emphasis was laid on the resolution to float an 
international loan under the control of the League of Nations, 
and to place the revenue thus obtained at the disposal of the 
nations in need of money for purposes of reconstruction. 
This resolution was also opposed by the principal opponents 
of the League, though its underlying principle was supported 
in this case by the Norwegian, Italian, and Canadian votes, 
whilst the clause respecting the abolition of war indemnities 
was opposed by the Belgian delegates. The English delegates 
abstained from voting on this matter. 






















Socialization. 











The most important item on the agenda of the conference 
was the socialization of the means of production, a problem 
of ever-increasing importance for many European nations. 
On this subject Mr. Oudegeest (the International Secretary) 
supplemented his written report by a verbal statement. 
He drew attention to the fact that the resolution to place 
the more important means of production in the possession 
of the community was demanded by other groups as well. 
Even the Christian Unions insistently demanded the realization 
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of this aim. Even their members no longer consented to place 
enormous profits in the hands of private individuals, whilst 
the majority of the population, and even the Government 
itself, was in need of funds. The universal demand for greater 
intensity of production, and even for the greater output of 
each worker, could only be realized if the working classes 
were convinced that the fruits of their labour did not serve 
to swell the profits of private individuals. Private capitalist 
profits should be suppressed in order that production of useful 
products might be increased, and that unemployment and the 
ravages which it causes might vanish. 

After a short debate the resolution proposed by the 
Reporter was unanimously adopted. This _ resolution 
demanded the socialization of land and mines, in order that 
all natural wealth should become the property of the com- 
munity, as well as the socialization of all means of transport 
and all branches of industry ‘‘which the proletariat of each 
country considers possible of realization”. The right of 
co-determination and of participation must. be assured to 
Trade Unionists. The Bureau of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions was entrusted with the task of getting into 
touch with the secretariats of the unions of miners, seamen and 
other transport workers, as well as of non-manual employees, 
with the aim of realizing the purpose of this resolution. 


The Attitude of the Congress to the Moscow International. 


The frequent attacks made by the Third (Moscow) 
International upon the International Federation of Trade 
Unions forced the congress to state their attitude with regard 
to the Moscow leaders. The Reporter of the special Commission 
entrusted with the examination of this question, Mr. 
Dumoulin (France), presented a resolution opposing the 
attacks on the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
but stating particularly that these attacks did not emanate 
from the Russian proletariat, who must not be held responsible 
for them. On the contrary, the congress sent the expression 
of its solidarity and of its entire sympathy to the Russian people 
and invited them to join the International Federation of 
Trade Unions in the same way as the workers of all other 
countries. 

In the course of the debates on this question the members 
of the Bureau emphasized the fact that the International 
Federation of Trade Unions had, on all occasions, shown 
in a practical manner its interest in the Russian proletariat 
and that the leaders of the so-called ‘“ Trade Union 
International ” of Moscow, never having belonged to Trade 
Unions, had no right to speak in the name of Trade Unions 
of all countries. The leader of the Italian delegation, Mr. 
D’Aragona, who took part in the Moscow debate, and who 
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supported certain principles of the Third International, 
was asked to give an exact explanation of his attitude with 
regard to the Moscow International. He declared that the 
Italian Trade Unions were not affiliated to the Third Inter- 
national; on the contrary, they belonged to the Inter- 
national Federation of Amsterdam. However, they considered 
that their activities and their aims should be influenced by 
an entirely revolutionary spirit. The grievances of the 
Italian Trade Unions arose partly from the fact that they 
disapproved of the attitude, hostile to workers’ interests during 
the, war, of several Trade Union leaders in western countries. 
In agreement with the Italian delegates, the Norwegian 
delegation refused to assent to the resolution, which was, 
nevertheless, carried. The Italian delegation abstained from 
voting. An additional motion, refusing to groups of men 
representing the Government of a country the right to take 
part in the creation of the workers’ International, was also 
voted, in spite of the Norwegian vote, the English and Czechs 
abstaining from voting. 


The Situation in the Ruhr District. 


The Committee of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions had sent to the Ruhr district a delegation composed 
of Mr. Jouhaux (France), Mr. Mertens (Belgium), Mr. Merr- 
heim (France) and Mr. Fimmen (Holland), members of the 
Bureau of the International Federation, to conduct an enquiry 
into the situation, and the possible aggravation of the situation 
by a possible military occupation of the country by the 
Entente. Mr. Jouhaux (France), the Reporter of the delegation, 
showed that the population of this coal-mining district was, 
indeed, in a very critical and very unhappy situation. As the 
workers there have fulfilled all their obligations, they are 
justified in opposing any military occupation. They may, 
moreover, count from this point of view on the most 
determined support of the French proletariat. He presented 
to the congress a resolution condemning any attempt at 
solving the coal question by means of military action; this 
question could be solved only by an international organisation 
for the production and distribution of all fuel, such as was 
demanded by the miners’ congress. The resolution describes 
the hardships from which the population in the Ruhr is 
suffering, particularly the children, and demands that “ steps 
shall be taken to put an end to this distress”. The German 
delegate, Mr. Legien, took part in the discussion, and declared 
that the German miners would endeavour, by working two 
half-days’ overtime per week, to make possible the execution 
of their obligations in regard to the supply of coal imposed 
upon Germany by the Peace Treaty, and that, moreover, 
the German proletariat is animated by the firm determination 
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to contribute to the execution of the Peace Treaty if it is given 
the means. The voluntary offers of the German workers to 
participate in the restoration of the invaded districts are a 
proof of this ‘desire. Mr. Legien declared, also, that militarism 
was definitely crushed in Germany. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. Mr. Jaszai 
(Hungary) and Mr. Hueber (Austria) then expressed their 
gratitude to the International for the support which it had 
offered to their respective countries. 

The congress closed on the 27th November at mid-day, 
after two brief closing speeches by Messrs. Jouhaux and 
J. H. Thomas. 
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The Coal Situation 1913 and 1919. 


a a 


HE question of the distribution of raw materials has 
a special interest for the International Labour Office, 
as“can be seen from the documents it has already issued 
on this question. The matter was first raiséd in Novem- 
ber 1919 at the Washington Conference by Mr. Baldesi. A 
report of the discussion on this subject at Washington 
has already been published by the International Labour Office 
in its Studies and Reports, Series B. No: 2. (‘* Papers 
relating to Schemes of International Organisation for the 
Distribution of Raw Materials and Foodstuffs’). This 
publication also contains the report to the Supreme Council 
on Co-operation in France, recommending the establishment 
of an International Office of Prices and Stocks. At the 
International Miners’ Congress held at Geneva in September 
1920 a resolution was passed urging the International Labour 
Office to take into particular consideration the institution 
of an International Office for the distribution of fuel, ores, 
and other raw materials. An account of this meeting has been 
published by the International Labour Office in its Studies 
and Reports, Series A. N°: 7, and the subsequent history 
of the question has been published in the Bulletin of the 
International Labour Office, N°: 9 (3rd November 1920), 
under the title ‘‘ International Coal Commission ”’. 

In view of these facts, a statement as to the principal 
statistics concerning the production, distribution, and 
consumption of coal before the war and at the present time 
will be of interest. As the matter of international distribution 
of coal is of ‘a controversial nature, no theoretical questions 
are raised. This article deals solely with facts and figures. 


The Situation in 1913 and 1919. 


The actual production of coal (excluding lignite) in the 
different countries of the world in 1913, as far as statistics 
are available, is shown in the second column of the following 
table. The countries are arranged roughly in order of pro- 
duction. The figures are both fairly complete and reliable. 
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It will be seen that the total world’s production in 1913 
was approximately 1200 million tons. This figure is the 
highest ever recorded. The striking fact, however, is that 
no less than 86% of this production comes from four 
countries, viz. U.8S.A., United Kingdom, Germany and France. 
Of these four chief coal producers, only France had not 
sufficient for her needs and was obliged to import coal. 

The third column of the above table shows the estimated 
consumption in 1913 of the different countries of the world. 
These figures are not so reliable as those of production; in 
some cases comprehensive import and export statistics do 
not exist, and in other cases the statistics of exports to certain 
countries do not agree with the statistics of imports by those 
countries. The four chief countries above mentioned consumed, 
it will be seen, about 76 % of the world’s output, compared 
with a production of 86 %. The difference was exported 
to other countries which either possessed no coal at all or 
very small quantities (of which the chief were Sweden, 
Switzerland, Norway, Italy, Denmark, Egypt, Austria) or pro- 
duced insufficient for their needs (such as Spain, Netherlands, 
Canada, Belgium). Moreover, these figures of consumption 
include the amounts shipped for the use of steamers engaged 
in foreign trade, which amounted to over 20 million tons 
for the United Kingdom, 7 millions for U. 8. A., and 9 millions 
for Germany. 

The statistics of production and consumption for 1919 
cannot be presented with the same degree of accuracy as those 
for 1913. This is especially true as regards figures of 
consumption, not only for the reasons stated above for 1913 
as regards imports and exports, but also owing to war 
conditions and the creation of new states. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that the important district of 
Teschen, now partly Czecho-Slovak and partly Pelish, has 
not been included under either of the two countries. It 
is estimated that this district produced about 10,000,000 tons 
per annum before the war, but as the political boundaries 
of Teschen are not yet settled, all output estimates are 
surrounded with uncertainty, and it is probable that such 
figures as do exist overlap. The figures for the Serbo- 
Croat-Slovene State must be taken with reserve. It has 
been assumed that production equalled consumption, with 
no imports or exports of importance. The figures are set 
out in the sixth and eighth columns of the above Table. 

The estimate of the world’s output for 1919 is thus about 
1000 million tons, compared with 1200 million tons in 1913, 
a decline of 16.6%. 

In the following table the production of European count- 
ries and that of the United States of America are shown 


separately. 
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TABLE II. 





Production 1919 output as 


1913 1919 Km eo Na 
million tons million tons 


Europe... . 423 69.2 


& SS Geer 509 490 96.3 
Rest of World. 81 87 106.1 














BOO cs <> 1200 1000 83.3 




















Production in Europe has fallen by about 30%, in the 
United States of America by less than 4%. As will be seen 
from the ‘“ Notes on the Different Countries’? appended, 
the drop in the U. S. A. was due to a strike in November, 
1919 — otherwise the production had steadily increased during | 
the war from 458 million tons in 1914 to 621 millions in 1918. 

This table also shows that the output of the U. S. A. 
was in 1919 not only much greater than that of the wohle of 
Europe but almost equal to the whole output of the rest 
of the world (viz. 490 million tons as against 510). 
Some of the causes of this fall in output are dealt with in 
the next section, and the pre-war and post-war situations 
in all the.important countries are dealt with in a special 
section, ‘‘ Notes on Different Countries. ”’ 


The Decline in Output since 1913. 


The causes of the decline in output are too well known 
to need emphasising here in detail. They are due chiefly to 
the effects of the war, when repairs were reduced to a mini- 
mum, and developments were not carried out. Many miners 
were serving in the army and their places taken by less efficient 
workers. Efficiency was further reduced by shortage of 
food supplies. Although several of these causes were removed 
after the close of hostilities, the continuance of the decline 
in output was maintained. This was due to the difficulty 
of restarting mines damaged during the war, transport 
difficulties, shortening of the hours of labour, strikes and 
labour unrest, effects of the blockade, and the loss or disablement 
of many skilled miners during the war. 

It is interesting, however, to compare the amount of coal 
produced per miner in the different countries both before 
and since the war, and to see how and where the immediate 
need for coal throughout the world may best be supplied. The 
following tableis reproduced from a report of the United States 
‘Bureau of Mines, and gives as far as available the annual 
production per underground worker for several countries. 
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for a series of years. The figures throughout relate to short 
tons (i. e. 2000 Ibs.) 

The highest production is that of the United States, where 
in 1918, 1134 short tons were produced per underground 
worker. New South Wales comes next with 814 tons, British 
Columbia ranks third with 790, and Nova Scotia fourth 
with 718. At the bottom of the scale come Japan, India 
and Belgium, with less than 200 tons per miner. France has 
remained fairly constant at about 300 tons per miner, while 
Great Britain and Prussia fluctuate, the former somewhat 
below and the latter somewhat above 400 tons. 


These differences in output per man per year are due in 
large part to the location and thickness of the coal seam, 
cleanness of the coal itself, working time, and the machinery 
and methods used in mining. Differences in the producing 
capacity of the miners in the several countries account for 
only a small part of the wide divergence in the output per 
worker. In the United States and New South Wales the 
thickest veins are still unexhausted and the coal lies near 
the surface, whereas in the older countries the top and thickest 
seams have given out, leaving the thinner and deeper seams, 
which are much more difficult to work. Coal cutting machines 
are used to a much greater extent in the United States, no 
less than 56% of the bituminous coal being obtained by 
this means in 1918, as compared with 11% in the United 
Kingdom, according to the report of the Mines Department 
of the British Home Office. In Belgium the seams are very 
thin, averaging only a little over 2 feet for the whole country; 
moreover the contorted and folded conditions of the seams 
and their great depth render mining operations very difficult 
and greatly reduce the productive capacity of the miner. 


TABLE II[. ANNUAL PRODUCTION PER UNDERGROUND WORKER 
(in short tons). 














New South Wales 
British Columbia 
Great Britain 
Belgium 
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Notes on the Different Countries. 


United States. 


The United States is the greatest coal producer and consu- 
mer in the world. In 1913 the position in that country was 


as follows : 
Tons 


Production 7 «2 «+ « « « ($08,920,000 
Imports ails < dead Rees ae a 1,356,000 


510,276,000 
Exports aM ARO ahi thO ga 


Available for consumption . . 485,529,000 








Of the exports, 18,000,000 tons were sent to Canada and 

the rest to other portions of the American Continent. In 
addition, about 714 million tons were shipped for the use of 
steamers in foreign trade. 


The production in subsequent years was as follows : 


1914... ... . . . 458,500,000 
WOU i hc a alte cw Se 
1916. . .... . . +. 59%,800,000 
i ok 
1918 . .... . . . « 621,340,000 
ne ry 


The position in 1919 was as follows : 


Production. . . . . . . 490,309,000 
ee Se es ee ae 940,000 





491,249,000 
mupemte. . . « .\ers » * SCE 





Available for consumption. . 468,478,000 





The great drop in 1919 was largely due to a strike oi 
bituminous coal miners for 6 weeks from November Ist. 

Before the war, the U. 8. A. could hardly be considered 
an exporting country, as only about four million tons were 
exported by sea; (about 18 million tons went by land to 
Canada and Mexico). The sea-borne exports consist almost 
entirely of bituminous coal, and the following table shows how 
the war has increased the U. 8. coal exports : 
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TABLE IV. — SEABORNE EXPORT OF BITUMINOUS COAL (SHORT TONS). 


























Country 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 8 | 1 1919 19 | 90. 
WeMONS. otk inia' 5m — | — -|—-— | “| 19 198 
SOM s Aish e 4 iene 53} 216 100| 51 8) 586) 1,551 
AER Sted ant gs 870| 3,283) 1,943 628) 11 1,829) 1,921 
Netherlands ...... _ 433 — | — | 18) 809) 1,407 
Scandinavian Countries| — 325, = 166) 244 — | 562) 2,245 
Switzerland ...... — — — | 44 — | 592) 584 
Ge ermine Sod 1,265) 1,306 1,430) 1,580, 1,613, 1,088) 1,015 
ee AmericanRepubl. | °588| 1,865! 2,375| 1,545) 1, +419) 1,575) 2,095 
|Egypt ..-...... 83; 178} 102) — | ros 42, 436 
“Other Countries . . . . | 1,549) 1, 801) 1, _ 1, 674 - 967) 1,350 
| Totals. . . | 4,408] 9,107) 7,774) 5, ae 4,034! 8, 050112, 892 





These figures are short tons (of 2000 lbs). They show 
how the European countries have become increasingly 
dependent on the U. 8S. A. for their supplies. In 1919 the 
export of coal by sea had almost doubled the figure of 1914. 
In 1920 the figure is about thirteen millions for the first eight 
months. By the end of 1920 it will probably have reached 
nineteen or twenty millions, of which thirteen to fourteen 
millions will have been sent to Europe. 


United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom is the second iargest coal producer 
and employs over 1,000,000 men in the mines. In 1913 
the position was :— 

Total Production. . . . . 287,500,000 
Exports... . . » «+ 78,000,000 
Available for home enbadiiibhdes 209,500,000 


In addition to the export of 78 million tons, nearly 21% 
million tons were shipped for the use of steamers. 
The exports were distributed as follows :— 





Frames .: « « «0: bo «7. é 33000000 
Germany. ..... - ~- 9,000,000 
ROG: is usitennenciewye »« SRS 
SOE ie, ed cmicishos sitosun i eee 
Sweden . . «.. sifenie: =) je) Geegeee 
es ls ete, ee ee ee 
Argentine .... . . . 8,700,000 
Dentierk.. . . « 3 te ® e)) 6 GOCE 
eee 
i enero 
Netherlands. . .. . . . 2,000,000 
A i 
I i i hii 
Portugal . . See a ey re 
Austria- “Hungary 6 Pp SS ae 
Algeria . . a ee a tk 
Other countries. . . . ... 10,400,000 





78,000,000 
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During the years 1914 to 1919 production steadily declined, 
owing to the shortage of labour and materials, as the following 
figures show :— 


2. «ace ) st 3) ee 
2a... ot.)  . See 
SRG eee 
1916. ss Wi awe. ee 
91 2. Yo, oa ee 
MGB cig Suen a ee ea | ree 
| a i 


During the war exports were restricted, and the Allies 
were peculiarly dependent on British coal, owing to the 
cutting off of German and Belgian supplies and the seizure 
by the Germans of practically 50% of the French mines. 
In 1918 exports had fallen to about 32 million tons, almost 
3/4ths of which (23 million tons) went to France and Italy. 

In 1919 production rose to 236,700,000 tons, of which 
40,000,000 tons were exported and 12,000,000 tons shipped 
for foreign. bunkers. 


Germany. 


Among the coal-producing nations of the world, Germany 
before the war (and also after the war) ranks third. In 1913 
the position was as follows :— 


Production 8 0 oe oe a ee 
Imports be we 6 Og “ee tne 


201,376,000 
Exports .... . . . 45,006,000 


156,370,000 


Her imports were derived mainly from the United Kingdom, 
while she also obtained supplies from Belgium. Before the 
war Germany was a great exporting country. Her exports 
went chiefly to contiguous countries by canal, river, and 
rail, the chief destinations being :— 


eae 
eee 
RS w 6. 3 0 1 0s ee 
a | 
a ee 
Switzerland. ... . . . 1,639,000 


32,083,000 











A large part of the remainder was shipped for the’ use of 
ships in forgign trade. 

Excluding the Saar and Alsace-Lorraine, the production 
in 1913 was 173 millions. 
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During the war the production was as follows :— 








1914 . . . . . . 147,962,000 tons (excluding 
1915 . . . . . . 136,080,000 » Saar and 
) a | Bale Lorraine) 
Seay. «<3 2. se 6 « See 
DEED 4s 5 eye: 3) See 










In 1919 the total production, exclusive of Saar and Lorraine, 
fell to 108,685,000 tons: none was imported; 7,000,000 tons 
were exported (in the form of deliveries to the Allies, etc.). 
Production in 1920 increased to 131 million tons. 











France. 


In 1901 the coal mines of France produced 32% million 
tons. The output increased year by year until 1913, when 
the production was almost 41 million tons. Her production, 
however, was insufficient to meet demand, and the difference 
was made up by importing from the United Kingdom, Germany 
and Belgium. In 1913 the position was as follows:— 










Production (less exports) . . . . . 41,000,000 
Imports, from United Kingdom . . . 13,000,000 
Germany .. . . . 4,000,000 

Belgium . . . . . . 4,000,000 

Home consumption . . . . . 63,000,000 





During the war production was as follows:— 









tiga epi NE Remi 
"ee 
Me +: oon. ke ee 
S24) ge eh es >, gr 
1008. . .—-awaillel ac ocx woitie Gee 






In 1919 production (exclusive of Lorraine) fell, owing 
largely to the destruction of the mines in Nord and Pas de 
Calais, to 19,966,000 tons. Including Lorraine, the production 
was 22,424,000 tons. 


The position in 1919 was as follows:— 
Including Excluding 
Lorraine Lorraine 


Pro@tietion' =... Ns 22,424 19,993 
Imports 22,073 20,862 


44,497 40,855 
Exports » . imate we 620 é 71 


Available for ) 
Consumption ) 




























43,877 40,784 
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It is estimated that for 1920 her total supplies, including 
Saar Valley production, German deliveries and imports from 
U.8. A., will amount to 57 million tons. 


Belgium. 


The position in Belgium was somewhat analogous to 
that of France, i.e. her home requirements necessitated her 
imports showing a margin over her exports. In 1913 the 
situation was:— . 

Production . .. . . . . 22,842,000 
Smapertse 1. wt lt tle tl 8! eee 


31,716,000 
mEOUNE. kk 8 ce te Se 0 eee 


Available for consumption . . 26,773,000 








Belgium was one of the few countries with both a 
considerable import and export trade, as she requires certain 
classes of coal more suited to her industries. 

The imports were derived mainly from Germany (5,000,000 
tons), United Kingdom (2,000,000 tons), and France (1,000,000 
tons). The exports went mainly to France, approximately 
5,000,000 tons. 

With the beginning of hostilities, there was a sudden 
reduction in output — the figures being as follows:— 

Tons. 
ee 64 eS ee st lf eee 
Re atid ke ew Uelte . 14,172,000 
ame 
ME @- &, 6 6 tw ae ow om se 
ME. 6 6. 6 ee, ee 
eh 


In 1919 the position was as follows:— 


Production . .. . . . . 18,493,000 
OE os: ar ee, ba ie tas 131,000 


18,624,000 
Exports ..... . . . 4,050,000 


14,574,000 








The satisfactory increase in production was continued 
in 1920 and the total for the year will probably equal the 
pre-war output of 22,000,000 tons. ‘Belgium requires, 
however, an extra quantity for reconstruction work. 


Russia. 


Before t®e war the production of coal in Russia was 
comparatively small, on the average about 30 million tons. 
The actual position in 1913 was as follows : 
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Production o » wilduqet. 1 SS20R 008 
Imports Dike talk, 9S bl, 8 lm let ee 

40,818,000 
Exports dita) eye oo lente 96,000 


40,722,000 


The imports were chiefly from the United Kingdom, though 
from 1908-1913, the imports from Germany were rapidly 
increasing. Germany was making a determined effort to 
capture the Russian market for imported coal, and her 
success is shown by the following figures. 








IMPORTS OF COAL INTO RussIA (THOUSAND TONS). 





| 1909 1910 1911 1912 
| 














From United Kingdom .| 2,593 | 2,398 
» Germany 1,128 | 1,517 
» other countries . 152 | 250 

















Tetel ss. | 3,873 | 4,165 





Italy. 


Italy has pratically no coalfields of her own, and depends 
almost entirely upon imports. In 1913 she imported about 
10,862,000 tons, the United Kingdom supplying over 80 per 
cent., as follows : 


United Kingdon ae = 
Germany a} 200) Odd ote oe 919,000 
France ai ioe HOOP 6 5 ein 165,000 
a eS ee 94,000 
Other countries SOE e tea 298,000 


Total . «s+ «© 10,862,000 


In 1919 her imports were 6,226,000, largely from the 
United Kingdom, but supplies are now being obtained from 
America, and nearly 2,000,000 tons had been received in the 
first eight months of 1920. 





Netherlands. 


Holland’s output of coal is very small, being in the region 
of 2,000,000 tons before the war. Her consumption was 
about ten million tons — the balance of eight millions being 
derived chiefly from Germany (6% millions). ,The war, 
however, had a stimulating effect on output, and in 1919 it 
reached nearly 3% million tons. Imports in this year 
amounted to about the same figure, viz., 314 millions. 
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The South American Republics. 


The South American Republics have no coal of their own, 
and in 1913 derived their supplies almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom, as the following table shows : 


Imports OF COAL INTO ARGENTINE, BRAZIL AND URvuGUAY. 





Imports from 


U. K. 


Tons 











Argentine .... | 3,694,000 70,000 
Brazil | 1,887,000 280.000 
Uruguay 724,000 17,000 











Thus, with the exception of Brazil, the U. S. A. exports 
to South America were negligible. In the second half of 
1914 and subsequent years, when tonnage was required for 
European and war purposes, supplies from the United 
Kingdom were considerably reduced and urgent demands 
were made upon the United States. The following table 
shows the figures : 


EXPoRTS OF CoAL TO ARGENTINE, BRAZIL AND URUGUAY. 





From U. K. From U.S. A. 








595,000 
2,450,000 1,593,000 


| 
| 
1915 
1,104,000 1,857,000 


1916 
1917 747 ,000 
1918 590,000 
1919 (approx.) | 970,000 


1,064,000 
967 ,000 
1,340,000 (approx.) 


1914 | 4,611,000 
| 
| 











It seems that the continued reduced output in the United 
Kingdom will force the South American Republics to rely 
more and more upon the U. 8. A. During the first eight 
months of 1920 the U.S. A. exported over 2 million tons to 
South American States. 
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Changes in Retail Prices in Different Countries. 


~~ 


EFORE the war, index numbers of retail prices of 
B food and household necessaries were very few. The 
phenomenal increase of prices since 1914, however, 

led a large number of different countries to commence a 
series of index numbers showing the movements in retail 
prices. The various index numbers published by several 
foreign countries have been brought together in the subjoined 
table, after having been reduced to a common base, viz., 
prices for July 1914 equal 100. This base is used instead of 
1913, which is used in the table of wholesale prices, because 
of the fact that in several cases information for 1913 was not 
available, many index numbers, as stated above, having been 
started in 1914. In a few cases, as shown by the footnote 
to the table, the base is some period in 1914 other than July. 

The method of obtaining price quotations, the system 
of weighting, and, as shown in the table, the number of items 
included in the index number differ widely from country 
to country, and the results should not, therefore, be considered 
as closely comparable with one another; in one or two 
instances, the figures are not absolutely comparable from 
month to month, owing to slight changes in the list of 
commodities included. 

In some countries, index numbers are published showing 
the change in the cost of a standard family budget at different 
periods,in which not only food, but clothing, lighting, heating, 
rent, etc., are included. These figures are generally known 
as cost of living index numbers, although, as no allowance is 
made for alterations in the budget during the period, they 
are not an accurate measure of changes in the cost of living. 
This is especially true of the war period, when considerable 
changes took place in family expenditure, not only in food- 
items, but in the other items making up the family budget. 

The subsequent paragraphs deal with the retail food 
prices index numbers and “ cost of living ’’ index numbers 
published by various countries. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The index number of retail food prices published by the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics rose from 
169 in January, 1920, to 197 in September (prices in July 1914 
being taken as 100). During October and November the index 
number decreased, and at the end of November prices were 
about 10 % higher than at the beginning of the year. 

The following table shows the purchasing power of money, 
as applied to food, rent, and the two combined, based on the 
purchasing power of £1.in 1911, in the capital cities of 
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Australia for the 2nd quarter of 1919 and the 2nd and 3rd 
quarters of 1920, as published by the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED TO PURCHASE WHAT £1 WOULD PURCHASE IN 1911 





: Second Second | Third 
Items Quarter, Quarter Quarter 
1919 1920 1920 











s. d. s. d. a. 4 
SS Ee eee ee 33 10 41 7 
ES: eth gs car tee ics ee 24 1 26 5 
Food and Rent ..... 29 10 35 4 




















BELGIUM. 


The Belgian Ministry of Labour has recently commenced 
the publication in the Revue du Travail of a new index number 
of retail prices of food. Since the beginning of 1920 an index 
number has been published which was unweighted, i. e., 
it consisted of the simple average of the price changes of 
56 commodities. 

The new figures are based on 22 food items, and the index 
number is formed by weighting each commodity-price 
according to the average amount consumed by a working- 
class family. The budgets used for this purpose were collected 
by the Solvay Institute in 1910. 

The following table summarises the results. The first 
column gives the original simple index number published 
since January, 1920, and based on 56 commodities. The second 
column gives the new weighted index number based on 22 items. 

It will be seen that there is a remarkable agreement 
between the series, the new index number being, however, 
slightly higher than the simple index number : 


(Base : April 1914 = 100) 





Index No. Index No. Index No. 
Month (unweighted) of | (weighted) of |(unweighted) of 
56 commodities | 22 food items | 22 food items 
| 1. 2. 3. 








Jan. 1920. 376 
| Rt see 389 
March .. 422 
April... 437 
May ... 442 
Jume@ ‘5. « 430 
ae 2-3 » 424 
August . . 447 
September . 455 
October. . 462 
November . 458 
December . 456 
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The level of prices has risen considerably since the be-. 
ginning of the year and is now estimated to be 5 times the 
level of April 1914. 


CANADA. 


The monthly index mumber of retail prices published 
by the Canadian Government in the Labour Gazette shows 
a tendency to decline in recent months. The figures are 
based on the cost of maintaining a family budget costing 
12.79 dollars in 1910. The rises in the different items of 
expenditure are shown in the following table :— 





PR RD Ser SS TT TE le ME a TE Ba ATE OEP S tl aoe 
, 


TT 
a.» Index snes 


1910 |July 1914) Nov 1920 | for Dec. 1920 
dollars | dollars dollars | July 1914—100 








6.95 7.42 14.89 200 
4.05 4.90 6.62 137 
Lighting and Heating 1.76 1.38 4.16 220 
Laundry .03 .03 -05 166 

















12.79 14.16 25 . 67 181 




















DENMARK. 


The Danish Government publishes every six months 
in Statistiske Efterretninger the results of an investigation 
into the cost of an average workman’s family budget of five 
persons with an income in July, 1914, of 2,000 kronen. The 
table opposite shows the changes.in July of each year. 


FINLAND. 


No official investigations concerning the increase in 
retail prices were made in Finland during the war. The only 
official figures available were the current statistics on the 
prices of certain of the more important necessaries in various 
districts, published in the journal of the Finnish Ministry of 
Labour, Social Tidskrift. At the request of the employees 
in public service, however, such an investigation has now 
been undertaken by the Department for Social Affairs. 
(Socialstyrelsen i Finland). The results of the investiga- 
tions, published in Social Tidskrift, 1920, Nos. 4 and 5, 
are as follows: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES 











; 1914 1920 
Articles Jul 
Y| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sep. 
Food .. .| 100} 898 | 909/ 915}; 920 | 914 926 982 | 1089 | 1134 
Clothing . .| 100} 924| 944/| 958) 979 1004 1022! 1049; 1074! 1100 
Rent .. .| 100} 307); 308/ 308; 309; 313) 325; 335); 389| 383 
Fuel... .' 100| 949 | 1000} 1014 | 1085 | 1169} 1188) 1332 | 1395 | 1374 


Tobacco . .| 100/ 1175 | 1202 | 1278 | 1320 | 1333 | 1344/ 562/ 1367| 1370 
Newspapers. 100} 401; 401; 401 nace 401 401 401; 401] 401 



































| 991 | 1032 





| 
All items. 5 819 932 | 840 356 | 854 | 868 


The index numbers are based on returns from 20 places, 
and refer to the cost of maintaining the standard pre- war budget 
of a typical Finnish worker’s household, the “‘ typical family ” 
being one consisting of a man and wife and three children, 
Whose expenditure in 1914 was 1600-2000 Finnish marks. 





FRANCE. 

Two index numbers of retail prices are published by the 
French Government in the Bulletin de la Statistique Générale 
de la France — a monthly figure for Paris and a quarterly 
figure for the towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. Both figures 
cover 13 items, 11 being articles of food, the remaining two 
being petroleum and methylated spirits. Throughout 1920 
prices have continued to rise, and no sign of any fall, such as 
has been experienced in U. 8S. A. and Great Britain, is yet 
noticeable. The level of prices in Paris in December, 1920, 
was 324 % higher than in July 1914, as compared with 190% 
at the beginning of the year. 


GERMANY. 

The Reichsarbeitsblatt publishes in its December issue 
a table of index figures for German towns. The figures are 
based on the monthly needs of a family of 2 adults and 3 
children, and include the price of common foodstuffs, fuel 
and light, and the rent of two rooms and a kitchen. The 
foliowing are the figures for the chief towns, taking 100 as 
the index for February : 





| Mar. Apl. | May. | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 








Berlin. . .| 124 | 141 | 136 | 130 |} 143 | 127 | 127 | 139] 139 
Hamburg .| 112 | 113 | 116 | 103 | 108; 105; 105 | 118 | 139 
Munich . .| 111 | 125 | 133 | 149 | 154; 118 | 117 | 135 131 
Breslau . .| 109 | 133 | 143 | 129 | 138 | 126 | 132 | 129 138 
Dresden. .| 125 | 141 | 153 | 153 | 140 | 134] 130 | 138 142 
Frankfurt .| 116 | 127 | 142 | 142 | 144] 124] 124] 132 | 134 
Essen. . .| 112 | 134 | 138 | 133 | 134 | 125 | 105 | 105] 113 


Nirnberg .| 109 | 114 | 124 | 137 118 | 130 | 117 | 137 151 
Stuttgart .|/ 114 | 120 132 | 148 123 | 123 | 132 | 139] 151 
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The following table prepared by Dr. Kuczynski, Director 
of the Statistical Office of Berlin (Schéneberg), and published 
in the Finanzpolitisehe Korrespondenz, is his estimate of 
“the minimum of existence ” in December 1920 in Berlin :— 
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Weekly Cost in Marks (December 1920) 























Single Man |Man and Wife|/Man, wife and 
y two children 
SE a ae 57 97 146 
Me <5 Suk 6b « tes 9 9 9 
Lighting and Heating . 23 23 23 
ESS + o'r ee Ss 30 50 70 ’ 
Miscellaneous... . . 39 59 82 ¥ 






















ae. <= 





158 





238 








330 








Cost in June 1914. . . 











17 





22 









29 











the cost in 1913. 


INDIA (BRITISH). 


For a single man, the cost is about 9 times, for a married 
couple about 11 times, and for a family of four about 11 '/: times 


The index number of retail food prices pubiished monthly 
for Calcutta shows that prices have risen less in that country 
than in any other country for which reliable statistics are 
published. The index number for November 1920 stood at 
161, compared with 100 in July 1914, having fallen from 170 


in July 1920 and 167 in August 1920. 


ITALY. 


The Municipal Bulletin of Milan gives the following 
average weekly budget for a workman’s family of five 
persons (man, wife, one child over 10 and two under 10) 
for the first six months of 1914 as compared with the average 
weekly expenditure in November 1920, (a) based on the same 
quantities as in 1914, (6) based on actual reduced consumption : 









































| 1914 
Jan.-July December 1920 
Items | Normal Actual 
Li consumption | consumption 
|. are Lire Lire 
wee 6 6S ee se 25.58 136.93 106.73 
Gee as SRY 4.94 35.10 35.10 
ta. de oh et eee 4.70 6.55 6.55 
Fuel and Light... . 1.86 16.48 16.48 
Miscellaneous. .... 4.12 24.90 24.90 





















41.20 





219.96 











189.76 














100.00 








511.07 











440.56 
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These figures show an increase of 355 % in the actual 

cost of living, but, had the pre-war standard been maintained, 
the increase would have been more, viz., 428 %. 

The average weekly budget of a workman’s family in 

ih Rome in August 1920 as compared with that of Jan.-July 1914 

, is reproduced below from the Bulletin of the Rome Labour 


Office : 



















Jan.-July 1914 f{ August 1920 
Items Lire Lire 














107.13 





ae 33.25 












Clothing. . . 5.43 25.35 
es . 7.— 7.0 
OS eae 2.55 6.0 
Light .... 1.30 1.44 
Miscellaneous 3.55 21.0 











Total. . . 53.08 167.92 






















316.35 





Index No. 100.00 








NETHERLANDS. 
The monthly index number of retail prices of food 
published by the town of Amsterdam shows a steady increase 
in the general level of food prices in 1920, the latest figure 
(that for November) being 220, compared with 97 at the 
beginning of the year (prices in 1913 equalling 100). 


NEW ZEALAND. 

According to the Monthly Abstract of Statistics published 
by the New Zealand Government, the level of retail food 
prices, though standing at a much lower level than ‘in 
European countries, continued to increase in 1920, the 
latest figure (for November) showing a rise from 158 at the 
beginning of the year to 176, compared with 100 in July 1914. 


NORWAY. 

The increase in cost of a pre-war budget, amounting to 
about 1,500 Kr. in July 1914 for a family of 4 persons, is 
estimated as follows by the Norwegian Government in Sociale 


Meddelelser : 


























Cost in Percentage 














increase 
Items Jely Sept. July 1914- 
1914 1920 Sept. 1920 
















































Kr. Kr. 

were y sie 732.86 2459.59 336 
Light and Heat. . . 79.28 476.33 595 
Clothing ..... : 193.40 668 .07 345 
Es 6.6 » ee mow 239.24 370.82 155 

eee 20.22 344.00 a 
cree 263.20 806. 30 306 
1528.20 5125.11 331 
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This number is only published at 3-monthly intervals. 
For food only, monthly statistics are published, the percentage 
increase at December 1920 being 242, compared with 236 
in November. 


POLAND. 


The new monthly Statistical Review (Revue Mensuelle 
de Statistique), the first number of which has recently been 
published by the Central Statistical Office of the Polish 
Republic, publishes an index number of retail prices of 13 
food necessaries. The average for January 1920 is taken as 
100. The figures for November 1919 to March 1920 are 
shown below : 





Month Index No. 











November 1919 69.0 
December 1919 80.1 
January 1920 100.0 
February 1920 124.1 
March 1920 149.6 








It will be seen that, according to this index number, 
prices have more than doubled during the five months. 


SoutH AFRICA. 


Retail prices of food now stand at about double the level 
of July 1914, the index number having increased from 177 in 
January 1920 to 197 in October and 196 in November (July 
1914 = 100). 


SWEDEN. 


The official index number for the month of December, 
1920, published in Sociale Meddelanden, representing the 
cost of maintaining the standard pre-war budget of a typical 
Swedish town-worker’s household in the matter of food, fuel 
and light, shows an increase of 194 per cent as compared with 
July 1914, as against 207 per cent the preceding month. 

Besides this index series of food prices the Royal 
Department for Social Affairs (K. Socialstyrelsen) every 
three months publishes figures relating to the total family 
expenditure, including the estimated expenditure on rent, 
clothing, taxes and other items. The latest investigation, 
based on prices current on January Ist 1921, shows an increase 
of 171 per cent as compared with July 1914, which, however, 
means a decrease of 10 points or 3.6 per cent during the last 
quarter. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


The monthly index number of retail prices, consisting 
of food and lighting and heating materials, published by the 
Union of Swiss Co-operative Societies and based on returns 
from the 23 largest towns, stood at 2651.7 on the lst December, 
the basis being the average cost of the same articles on Ist 
’ June 1914, viz., 1066.7 francs — an increase of 251 per cent. 


TURKEY. 


According to a table published by the Dette Publique 
Ottomane, retail prices in Turkey are still 15 times what 
they were before the war. Taking the quantities of articles 
of prime necessity for a person of ordinary means and using 
the prices of July 1914 as a standard, the percentage increase 
for July 1920 compared with July 1914 amounts to 1,567 % 
for food only and 1,418 % for food and other necessities. 

The following table shows the price of the chief foods in 
piasters per “oke”’: 





Commodity July 1914 July 1920 





Bread’. ... 1.875 20.25 
. ee 3.00 65.00 
Rice 3.00 54.00 
Potatoes ar 1.00 18.25 
Milk 2.00 45.00 
Cheese... 12.00 300.00 














UNITED KINGDOM. 


The monthly index number published by the Ministry of 
Labour in the Labour Gazette covers not only retail prices of 
food, but also rent, clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous 
items. The index numbers are designed to indicate the 
average increase in the cost of maintaining unchanged the 
average pre-war standard of living of the working classes. On 
the Ist January, the food index number showed a rise of 
178 % above the level of July 1914, while the general index 
number of all items showed a rise of 165 %. The percentage 
rise in rent was estimated at 42 %, in clothing 300 %, and in 
fuel and light at 140 %. 

The level of food prices slowly rose in 1920 till the 
end of September. In October the highest monthly increase 
recorded took place, the index number rising from 270 to 291, 
largely due to the rise in price of bread and flour due to 
reduction of the bread subsidy. In November a substantial 
fall was experienced due to the drop in the price of sugar. 

The movement of the general index number of prices 
since June 1914 is summarised in the following table :— 
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All items included 











100 
June 1915 125 
June 1916 145-150 
June 1917 180 
June 1918 200-205 
June 1919 205-210 
June 1920 252 
July 1920 255 
Aug. 1920 261 
Sept. 1920 264 
Oct. 1920 276 
Nov. 1920 269 


265 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Retail prices of food are now secured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from retail dealers in 51 cities through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices on the 15th of each 
month. Prices of 43 food articles are now reported monthly. 
Quotations are secured on similar grades of commodities in 
all cities. To form the index number of retail prices only 
22 commodities are used, for which quantities consumed by 
the average family of 5 have been ascertained. These prices 
are weighted according to the importance of each article 
in the consumption of the average family, i. e. the average price 
per unit of each commodity is multiplied by the number of 
units of that commodity consumed. The products are the 
cost to the average family of each of the 22 food articles. 
The products for each month and year are added. The 
aggregates thus obtained give the cost to the average family 
for each month and year of the 22 food articles — the actual 
cost of the family market basket, As it would be difficult 
to see at a glance the percentage changes in the cost of the 
family market basket from these aggregate money costs, they 
are therefore changed to percentages of the aggregate cost 
for the year 1913 by dividing each aggregate by the 1913 
aggregate. The percentages or index numbers thus obtained 
show what the cost of the family market basket is in each 
month and year in percentage of the cost of the same market 
basket in 1913. The 22 articles used comprise about two- 
thirds of the entire food budget and reflect with great accuracy 
changes in the cost of living. 

The following table shows the index numbers for each 
year from 1913 to 1919 and in each month of 1920 for each 
of the 22 items and for all commodities. 
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PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND COST OF LIVING. 


In addition to the retail food prices, comprehensive studies 
of the cost of living were made in representative industrial 
centres, including both large and small towns, during 1917 
and 1918. Detailed expenditures were obtained from nearly 
13,000 families in 92 localities, and from these were determined 
the quantities of each article of consumption included in the 
family budgets. Retail prices of representative articles 
of family consumption were obtained, going back to December 
1914 in 18 shipbuilding centres, and to December 1917 in 
other towns. Beginning with 1919, the retail prices of these 
representative articles have been regularly obtained in June 
and December of each year in the 18 centres in which 
shipbuilding is carried on and in a varying number of the 
other industrial centres. The results of the latest of these 
retail price surveys, for December 1920, are given below. 

The first column of the table shows the average per cent. 
of total family expenditures that is devoted to each of the 
different groups of items — food, clothing, etc., in the average 
family budget, as found in the cost of living study made in 
1917-1918. 

The succeeding columns show the per cent. of increase 
in the prices of the several groups of items in each of the years 
named over the prices of December, 1914. 
































TABLE B. — CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN CERTAIN AMERICAN 
CITIES, DECEMBER 1914 TO DECEMBER 1920 
P Bem Per cent of increase from 
Item of expenditure eapendl- Dec. 1914 to 
ture | Dec. 1915 | June 1920 | Dee. 1920 
New York, N. Y. 

ee |. 42.0 1.3 | 105.3 | 73.5 

Clothing | 
Pn 6 4) tan LBA We 4.8 220.8 188.4 
Dee fie oe ove f 4.9 258.8 | 211.8 
All Clothing. ..... 16.6 4.8 241.4 | 201.8 
ne SET, 14.3 0-1* $2.4 | 38.1 
Fuel and Light ..... 4.3 0.1* 60.1 | 87.5 
Furniture and Furnishings. 3.3 8.4 205.1 185.9 
Miscellaneous... .. . 18. 2.0 111.9 116.3 
Total. 100.0 2.0 119.2 101.4 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ER ee ae bei 40.2 o.3 | 101.7 | 68.1 

Clothing 
ME, oi scl tais «ss 3.3 | 233.4 194.7 
lS Nee 3.9 | 206.0 | 172.3 
All Clothing ...... 16.3 3.6 | 219.6 | 183.5 
EN 3. stoves & » « 13.2 0.3* 28.6 | 38.0 
Fuel and Light. ..... 5.1 0.8* 66.5 96.0 
Furniture and Furnishings. 4.4 6.9 187.4 183.4 
Miscellaneous. ...... 20.8 1.2 102.8 122.3 
Total 100.0 1.2 113.5 100.7 

* Decrease 
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Per cent Per cent of increase from 

of total Dec. 1914 to 

expendi- 
ture | Dec. 1915 | June 1920 | Dec. 1920 


Item of expenditure 








San Francisco and Oakland, California. 





93.9 


193.6 
184. 
191. 
9. 
47. 
180. 
79. 


96. 
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37.9 
Clothing 


All Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and Light 
Furniture and Furnishings. ‘ 
Miscellaneous 22. 


100.0 
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Seattle, Washington 


2.8* 


Clothing 
Male . 


° 
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All Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and Light 
Furniture and Furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous 24. 


Total.! 100.0 
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Baltimore, Maryland. 





42.0 4.1* 
Clothing 
Male . 2.5 


All Clothing ....°*° 
Housing 
Fuel and Light 
Furniture and Furnishings. 
Miscellaneous 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
35.6 
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All Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and Light 
Furniture and Furnishings. 
Miscellaneous 
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* Decrease. 
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Per cent Per cent of increase from 
of total Dec. 1914 to 
expendi- 


Item of expenditure 
ture | Dec. 1915 | June 1920 | Dec. 1920 








Chicago, Illinois. 
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37.8 | 
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All Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and Light 
Furniture and Furnishings. 
Miscellaneous 
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Detroit, Michigan. 





— 
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35.2 


235.1 
186.1 
208.8 
68.8 
74.9 
206 .7 
141.3 
ml 


| 136.0 | 


All Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and Light 
Furniture and Furnishings. ‘ 
Miscellaneous 18.4 


100.0 
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District of Columbia (City of Washington) 





é 108.4 
Clothing ° . 184.0 
Housing . ; 15.6 
Fuel and Light ; ? 53.7 
Furniture and Furnishings. ; . 196.4 
Miscellaneous ‘ . 68.2 


101.3 


























* Decrease. 








Wholesale Prices in Different Countries, 
1913-1920. 


~<a 


N the following tables, the more important index numbers 
| of wholesale prices in different countries as compiled 
by recognised authorities have been reduced to a 
common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several 
countries may be directly compared. The table marked A 
gives the figures as actually published, and the one marked B 
gives the results obtained by shifting the base for each series 
of index numbers to the year 1913, i. e., by dividing the index 
for 1913 on the original base into the index for each year or 
month on that base. The series of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of the Federal Reserve Board and of 
Sweden are published in the form of numbers with 1913 
as the base period, and no shifting of base is therefore 
required. 

The results in Table B are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers in the case of series 
constructed by averaging the relative prices of individual 
commodities (e. g., Canada, France and Italy). Index 
numbers based on aggregates of actual prices or relatives 
made from such aggregates of actual prices can readily be 
shifted to any desired base, e. g., the index numbers of the 
United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics), United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade), and New Zealand. 

It should be understood also that the validity of the 
comparisons here made is affected by the wide difference in 
the number of commodities included in the different series 
of index numbers. 

Notes are appended on the movement of wholesale prices 
in the more important countries during 1920. 
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CANADA. 


The course of wholesale prices in Canada, as shown by 
the index number published by the Canadian Government, 
has roughly followed that of the United States of America 
(see note on U.S.A. p. 114). Amaximum point of 357 was reached 
in May 1920 (average 1890-1899 =100), and each subsequent 
month registered a decline until at November the index 
number stood at 290.5. 

_The index numbers for the different groups are shown in 
the following table :-— 





Jan. | May | Sep. | Oct. 


Groups 1920 | 1920 | 1920 | 





Grains and Fodder .4| 412.6 | 348.1) 313. 
Animals and Fats............ .0 | 371.8 | 363.4 | 348. 
Dairy Products .3 | 292.0 | 325.5 | 318. 
Fish 1 | 286.6 | 249.5 | 249. 
Fruits and Vegetables -0 | 428.5 | 216.3 211. 
Groceries, Tea, etc .3| 316.6 | 300.8 | 287. 
Textiles -0 | 422.0 | 387.4 | 382. 
Hides, Leather, Boots -6 | 352.0 | 264.4 | 255. 
Metals .4| 253.1 | 246.1 | 251. 
Implements .4| 250.3 | 273.4 | 273. 
Fuel and Lighting : .1| 349.9 | 249. 
Building Materials . -O | 385.6 | 375. 
House Furnishings : .2 | 357.6 | 390. 
Drugs and Chemicals ' -2 | 245.4 | 238. 
Miscellaneous . ‘ 401.2 | 400, 
326.6 | 317. 


331. 
322. 
243. 
242. 
271. 
357. 
250 
244. 
273. 
319. 
368. 
390. 
232. 
301. 
304 


AWRaWWHI AD mwah SOS 
bo Go Or bo Sr Oo bo me AI oH bo or 
ANH MWAewWRDaWeENOwDe 


























The first six groups, comprising articles of food, all stood 
at a lower level at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
Textiles, and Hides and Leather are the only two of the 
remaining groups which showed a fall at the end of the year 
compared with the beginning, all the remainder having 
increased. For the general index number prices declined 
nearly 15% during the year, or nearly 19 % since the 
maximum point in May. 


FRANCE. 


The index numbers of Wholesale Prices published by 
*“‘La Statistique Générale de la France” increased throughout 
the first four months of 1920. In May a fall set in which, 
apart from a slight increase in September, continued throughout 
the year. As compared with the peak of high prices reached 
on April last it shows a fall of 26.1 per cent. The greatest 
fall has been in Textiles which in December were just half 
the price of April. The prices of foodstuffs have moved 
in an irregular manner. 

The following table shows the index numbers for the 
chief groups of commodities, the base period being the average 
of the ten years 1901-1910. 
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MATERIALS 





and Cocoa 

Metals and 
Minerals 
Sundries 


Vegetable 
Food 
Sugar, Coffee 





920.8 
968.9 
1035.0 
1114.7 
983.5 
859.3 
873.0 
862.5 
Sept. 836.3 
Oct. : 745.0 
Nov. 4 ; 597.1 
Dee. . 556.3 
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Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
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INDIA. 


Wholesale prices in India have risen much less than in 
European countries, the level of prices throughout 1920 being 
about double that of July 1914. The following table shows 
the index numbers of wholesale prices for different groups of 
commodities during 1920. <A general tendency towards lower 


prices made itself felt during 1920, the level at the end of the 
year being represented by an index number of 180, as 
compared with 218 at the beginning of the year. 

The largest rise in prices since 1914 occured in sugar 
and in cotton goods, while hides, skins and jute are now 
considerably below their pre-war price. Tea,it will be noted, 
now approaches half its pre-war price. 


ITALY. 


The rise in wholesale prices in Italy appears to have 
been greater than in any of the other countries for 
which index numbers are given in the above Tables A 
and B, prices having risen to nearly seven times their 
pre-war level. According to the index number published 
by ‘“ Riccardo Bacchi” prices rose throughout the first 
four months of 1920, declined during the next three 
months, again rose in August, September and October, and 
fell substantially by the end of December.. The “Cereals and 
Meat” group has increased almost continuously throughout 
the year, the decline in the summer months and at the end 
of the year being entirely due to the fall in price of textiles, 
metals and minerals. The following table (p. 112) gives 
the figures for each of the 5 groups into which the 
commodities are divided. 
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GROUP INDEX NUMBERS, ITALY 





Minerals 


Cereals 
and meats 
foodstuffs 
and metals 
Other goods 





January . 
February . 
March . 
April . 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 








December 

















SWEDEN. 

The index number published by the Svensk Handelsted- 
ning is based on average prices for the 12 months ended 
June 30,1914. Taking this average as 100, the fluctuations in 
the different groups are shown in the table below, during the 
last 12 months. 





Vegetable 
Food 
Building 
Materials 
Hides & 
Leather 
Paper Pulp 
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PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND COST OF LIVING. 113 


Prices slowly increased from a level of 317 at the end of 
1919 to 366 at the end of June, fluctuated slightly in the 
next 3 months and fell from alevel of 362 in September to 299 
in December. 

The rise during the earlier months was chiefly in Coal, 
Oil, Paper Pulp, and Building Materials. Vegetable foods 
rose slightly, while animal foods experienced a substantial 
fall. The substantial slump in the last few months.was due 
primarily to a great fall in the price of coal and textiles — the 
former having fallen from an index figure of 1252 in July to 602 
in December, and the latter from 374 in May to 206 in 
December. Hides and Leather and Paper Pulp also declined 
continuously from April. Vegetable Foods and Oils are the 
only groups which did not experience any substantial drop 

during the year. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


The course of wholesale prices in the United Kingdom 
during the year 1920 showed a steady rise during the first 
few months of the year followed by a gradual fall till the end of 
the year. Of the three index numbers published in the United 
Kingdom, those of the ‘‘Economist” and “Statist”? reached 
a Maximum at the end of March and April respectively, while 
the index number of the Board of Trade reached a maximum 
in the month of July. At the end of March the ‘‘Economist”’ 
index number of the general level of prices stood at 313 
compared with 100 in 1913. At the end of December this 
had fallen to 223. The following table published by the 
“Economist” gives a clear view of the course of prices since 
the Armistice. 





Nov. Dee. Mar. Nov. Dee. 
Group 1918 1919 1920 1920 1920 





Cereals and Meat .... 100 112 117 115 104 
Other Foods 100 113 116 lll 
Textiles 100 132 161 89 69 
Minerals 100 126 138 139 134 
100 104 123 96 92 


100 118 134 106 95 


























Taking the level of prices at the end of November 1918 
as 100, the level at the end of 1920 had fallen to 95, but if the 
different groups of commodities are considered, it will be 
seen that this drop is chiefly due to the textile group, which 
fell from a maximum of 161 in March to 69 at the end of 
December. The ‘Cereals and Meat’? group and the “Other 
Food” group show much smaller falls. The only group which 
has not shown the same tendency to decline rapidly is the 
minerals group, which rose up to the end of October and has 
declined slightly in the last two months. 
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UNITED STATES. 


All of the numerous index numbers published in the 
United States to show the movements of wholesale prices 
show a steady increase in prices up to May or June, followed 
by a decline at a much quicker rate in subsequent months. 

Taking the one published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as an example probably the most reliable one — 
the following table shows the movement of prices in the 
different groups of commodities for certain months in 1920 


(base 1913 = 100). 
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WOEER. WUCBROUS 0.0 cc ccccccescsccess 244/246 /244 |243/236 299910 182) 165) 144 
DE GU. Nascancee'p seqvovesne seas 234 |270|287 |279) 268/235 |223/204/ 195/172 
Cloths and Clothing .............. 335/353 |347 |335) 317 |299 278/257 | 234/220 
Fuel and Lighting ................ 181/213/235|246)252/268)284/282)/258/236 


Metals and Metal Products ........ 169/ 195/193) 190) 191/193/192) 184/170) 157 
Lumber and Building Materials... |253/341/341/337/333|/328/318/313|274| 206 
Chemicals and Drugs ...........-. 179/212/215/218/217/216/222/286) 207) 188 
House-furnishing Goods........... 303/331 |339|362| 362/363 (37 1/37 1/369) 346 
Miscellaneous ..............seee0e. 220/238 /246|247/243/240/239/ 229) 220/205 




















207 





225 189 





262/250 





272 





265 269 








All commodities .......... 238 









































The highest level of prices since 1913 was reached in May 
1920, when the index number stood at 272. For the different 
groups, however, May was the month of maximum prices 
for the ‘* Food, ete.” group and the ‘* Lumber and Building — 
Materials’ group only, the “Cloths and Clothing” group 
and ‘ Metals”? reaching a maximum in April and “ Fuel 
and Lighting’ in October. 

The greatest decline has been in farm products, for which 
the index number rose slightly from 244 in December to 
246 in April, but fell rapidly in the latter months of the year 
to 165 in November and 144 in December, a decline of over 
40 in the year. Foods have declined nearly 30 during the 
year; since May, when the maximum was reached, a decline 
from 287 to 172 or 40 % was recorded. The “ Fuel and 
Lighting” group continued to increase till September, fall- 
ing slightly in subsequent months; at the end of the year 
prices were substantially higher than a year ago. This is 
also true of the ‘* Chemicals” and ‘ House-furnishing ”’ 
groups. For all commodities a decline of about 21 % was 
recorded during the year, or if reckoned from the maximum 


point in May, a fall of 30%. 

































UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Statistics of Unemployment among Workers’ 
Organisations. 






—_—-—---- 








MONG the numerous classes of statistics of wun- 
A employment none is better known or more frequently 
quoted than that which shows the number of trade 
unionists reported to be out of work by different trade 
unions. Although records of unemployment among their 
members have generally been kept by trade unions since 
their earliest days, it is only within the last 15 years or so 
that Governments have commenced the collection and 
publication of such statistics. The United Kingdom and 
France are two exceptions: the British records go back 50 
years (to the year 1871) and the French records to 1894. 
New York State commenced the publication of such figures 
in 1899, Belgium in 1902, Germany in 1903, Massachusetts in 
1908, Denmark in 1910, Sweden and the Netherlands in 1911, 
Austria in 1914 and Canada in 1915. In 1914, twelve 
countries were publishing trade union statistics of un- 
employment. During the war, however, four countries 
ceased the publication of these statistics, .viz., France, 
Belgium, Austria and New York State, and one new country 
commenced, Canada. In December 1920 Belgium resumed 
the publication of unemployment statistics of its Unem- 
ployment Funds. At the present time, therefore, 9 
Governments have published regularly statistics showing the 
number and percentage of trade unionists unemployed, viz., 
United Kingdom, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Netherlands, Canada, Massachusetts, Australia. 
The following table (I) shows comparative figures for each 
of these 9 countries from 1913 to 1920 (Canada from 1915). 
The first point of importance with regard to these figures 
is the great increase in the number of workpeople covered. 
For the eight countries for which figures are available for the 
years 1913 to 1920 (i. e. all except Canada), the number of 
work-people covered by the returns is shown in Table II to 
the nearest thousand. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. Lid 


1aABLeE || NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE COVERED (IN EIGHT COUNTRIK~ 





| 
Year ‘No. of Workpeople 
| covered 


(1) 2) 


1913 | 3,587,000 
1914 | 3,341,000 
1915 | 2,719,000 
1916 | 2,604,000 
1917 | 2,811,000 
1918 3,427,000 
1919 6,330,000 
1920 | 8,707,000 














For the years 1913 to 1919, the figures in Column 2 are the 
average numbers throughout the year, while for 1920, the 
figure is the total for the last month available. 

It will be seen that the total declined continously from 
1913 to 1916, due to the effects of the war in withdrawing 
many workers from industrial life. A slight increase took 
place in 1917 and 1918, followed by an increase of nearly 
3,000,000 in 1919, and a further increase of over 2,000,000 
in 1920. In 1920, the number of workpeople covered was 
in these countries nearly 24% times the number covered in 
1913. 

This increase may be due to two causes, first, the great 
growth in trade unionism during the period, and secondly, 
the greater number of trade unions who now make returns 
of their unemployed members. To estimate the relative 
effect of these two factors, the following table is given which 
shows, for the years 1913 and 1919, the total reported 
membership of all trade unions, and the total membership 
of trade unions included in the unemployment returns. The 
figures of total reported membership of trade unions relate 
to the end of the year, while the other figures, as stated above, 
are an average over the whole year. Figures of total mem- 
bership at the end of 1920 are not yet available. 


TABLE III. COMPARISON OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP WITH MEMBERSHIP 
COVERED BY UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS. 





mee | ageless 
N i , 
eernnnite | by returns | to Column 2 


ay | hi. iia We > 


Year 


— _ —E - _— —_—— 


1913 | 9,080,000 3,587,000 | 39.5 
1919 18,436,000 6,330,000 | 34.3 


| 
| 





Increase | 103 % 
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Whereas almost 40 % of the organised workers were 
reported on in 1913, the figure in 1919 was a little over a 
third (or 34.3 %). If we assume that the unions making 
returns in 1913 continued to do so in 1919 and increased in 
membership at the same rate as all trade unions, the number 
covered by the returns in 1919 would be 7,281,000, instead of 
6,330,000. It is therefore highly probable that the enormous 
increase is due to the general growth of trade unionism and 
not to any general increase in the number of unions furnishing 
information as to the unemployment of their members. 

In comparing their statistics for the different countries 
account must be taken of the important differences in methods 
of collection which prevent the statistics being internationally 
comparable. The first important distinction is that some 
countries confine their returns to unions which pay un- 
employment benefit to their members, while others include 
also unions who do not. Canada, Massachusetts, Australia, 
Netherlands and Sweden are in the latiier category, while the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Denmark and Norway confine 
their returns to unions paying unemployment benefit. It is 
obvious that unions which pay unemployment benefit to 
their members are able to furnish more accurate returns 
than unions who do not pay such benefit, for in many cases 
the only figures which the latter can furnish are based on 
estimates and their returns are likely to be more unreliable 
and irregular. Of the above 8,451,000 workers (Table I), 
7,332,000 were in unions which pay benefits to their members 
when unemployed, and only 1,120,000 in unions which either 
do or do not pay such benefits. It is in fact an indispensable 
condition for the trustworthiness of statistics of this kind that 
they should be confined to trade unions which pay un- 
employment benefit. 

Again, the definition of unemployment differs. Exact 
information is not available as to the definitions adopted in 
the different countries, but it may be stated that invariably 
unemployment directly due to strike, lock-out, and sickness 
is excluded. Generally also, the figures are limited to 
unemployment for a particular day, though the Netherlands 
statistics include persons unemployed for less than one whole 
day, while Australia excludes all cases of unemployment 
for 3 days or less in a fixed week. 

In every case, the returns are made monthly, with the 
exception of Australia and Massachusetts, where the returns 
are quarterly, and all the returns relate to the end of 
the ‘month. 

The chief cause, however, of the non-comparability of 
the figures between different countries is the varying degree 
in which they cover the ground. The different trades 
are represented in a disproportionate manner. In the 
following table, a comparison is made of the percentage 
number of workpeople in the different trade-groups for the 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 





latest date for which a classification is available. In several 
countries, large unions of unskilled workers figure which it is 
impossible to allot to different trade groups, and other 
difficulties arise in classifying the trades in a uniform manner. 
The figures, do, however, show approximately the relative 
importance of the various trade groups. 









TABLE IV. — SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 












WORKPEOPLE COVERED IN CERTAIN TRADE GROUPS. 
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& Wood- | 
working | 12.1 | 17.0 {19.6 17.2 | 16.2 | 25.0 | 14.3 | 28.5 | 21.5 















Metal Trades 39.0 | 28.1 | 54.3 (10.3 |12.9 | 14.4 9.3 11.0 | 30.8 
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Food, Drink 
& Tobacco 








Transport.. | — | — | — /40.3/ 3.6/12.3| — /18.0| 10.6 
| 
Clothing ... |13.1| 8.0) 4.8|2.8/ 8.7} 2.5 7.3/17.1) 2.9 
| ! | | | 
! 
Miscella- | | | | 
neous | 2.8 | 30.9 | — (11.9 ta | 25.7 | 54.3% 18.3 | 6.2 
| | | 

















Total. . | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 !100.0| 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0 1100.0 
















Thus the metal trades represented about 54 per cent. of all 
workpeople covered in Norway, 39 per cent. in the U. K. and 
31 per cent. in Germany, while the proportion was 11 per 
cent in Massachusetts, 10 per cent. in Canada and 9 per 
cent in Denmark. The building trades are represented in 
proportions varying from about 12 per cent. in the 


















* General Labourers (trade not specified). 
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United Kingdom to 28 per cent. in Massachusetts. The 
transport trades are not represented at all in the returns of 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, while 
they form: 40 per cent. of the returns in Canada. In most 
countries agriculture is not represented at all. It will thus 
be seen that in some countries specially large representation 
is given to trades like building, woodworking and transport, 
which are characterised by large fluctuations of employment, 
and consequently the average for all trades in one country 
is not comparable with that in another. 

It should, however, be remarked that although trade union 
statistics of unemployment have played a very important 
réle in the past, it is to other forms of information that we 
. must probably look in the future for statistics of unemploy- 
ment. In many countries, provision of out of-work-benefits 
by trade unions is giving way to an organised system of state- 
assisted or state-controlled unemployment insurance. As 
stated above, statistics of unemployment derived from trade 
unions are of little value unless they are based upon unem- 
ployment benefits paid to those out of work. In the United 
Kingdom, Italy and Austria, state schemes of unemployment 
insurance to be worked. through trade unions have recently 
been introduced, and in Belgium, the Netherlands, the 
Scandinavian countries and other States, systems of State 
assistance to trade unions are in force. Bills to introduce 
systems of unemployment insurance have already been 
prepared in Germany, and certain American States, and 
legislation is under consideration in many other countries. 
One of the Recommendations of the Washington Labour 
Conference was that each State should establish an effective 
system of unemployment insurance through a Government 
system or through a system of Government subventions to 
associations paying unemployment benefits. 

It is, therefore, to the development of unemployment 
insurance that we must look in future, and the trade unions’ 
statistics of unemployment as such will probably recede 
further into the background. 





PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


New British Legislation affecting Women 
and Young Persons. 


oo = 


wo Acts have been adopted by the British Parliament 

in order to embody in law certain provisions of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 

by the Washington and Genoa Conferences. These are the 
Women, Young Persons and Children (Employment) Act, 
1920, and the Women and Young Persons (Employment 
in Lead Processes) Act, 1920 (both dated 23rd December). 
The first of these Acts brings the British law into 
conformity with the Washington Conventions respecting the 
Minimum Age for Admission of Children to Industrial 
Employment, the Night Work of Young Persons employed in 
Industry, and the Night Work of Women employed in Industry, 
and with the Genoa Convention fixing the Minimum Age 
ior the Admission of Children to Employment at Sea. This 
Act gave rise to considerable controversy during its passage 
through Parliament, owing to certain provisions extraneous 
to its ostensible purpose which were included in it. The 
Bill was first introduced in May 1920, and in its original 
form dealt only with the Washington Conventions, the Genoa 
Convention not having at that time been adopted. No 
exception was taken by any Party in the House of Commons 
to the provisions of the Bill tending to bring the Washington 
Conventions into operation, but a clause had been inserted 
in the Bill which did not arise out of the Washington 
Conventions, and which involved the controversial question 
of the employment of women in two shifts. Before the war 
the British Factory Act was the most rigid in existence. 
It provided that women and young persons should be employed 
only between certain fixed hours. In the Factory Acts 
of other countries the employer was usually left some latitude 
of choice as regards the actual hours of beginning and ceasing 
work, provided that a legal maximum was not exceeded 
and that certain hours of the night were excluded from the 
working period. The British Factory Act, on the other 
hand, required the employer to choose one of three fixed 
periods of employment for his women workers and young 
persons, namely, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., 
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or 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., with a shorter day on Saturday. In 
textile factories only the first two periods were allowed. 
Deducting meal times the total daily hours were 10% (10 
hours in textile factories). The proposal to bring the 8-hour 
day into operation for women and men alike, raised the 
question whether it should not be permissible for women 
and young persons to be employed in two shifts of not more 
than 8 hours each instead of adhering to the rigid system 
of the old Factory Act. During the war exemptions were 
allowed, permitting employment in shifts and night work 
for women. When the question arose of abolishing these 
temporary war expedients, two alternatives were possible : 
firstly, the introduction of an 8-hour day instead of the former 
10%-hour day — the workers working in one shift taken 
between certain outside limits ; secondly, to permit two 
shifts in a general way or in certain circumstances. 


The British Government took the line that women and 
young persons should be permitted to work any time bet ween 6 
in the morning and 10 in the evening, provided that their 
total shift did not exceed 8 hours. They were led to this 
conclusion largely by the fact that the immediate abolition 
of existing emergency orders permitting work in two shifts 
would have thrown a considerable number of women out 
of work. A provision was consequently inserted in the 
Women, Young Persons and Children (Employment) Bill, 
the effect of which would have been to allow two shifts of 
not more than 8 hours each to be worked at the employer’s 
discretion, and incidentally to postpone from 8 to 10 p. m. 
the latest hour in the evening for the employment of women 
and young persons ('). This was regarded as a reactionary 
step and objected to very strongly, particularly by the textile 
trade unions. An objection in principle was raised by the 
British Section of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation to the effect that the clause permitting the two- 
shift system should be taken out of the Bill for bringing the 
Washington Conventions into effect, and if necessary treated 
separately, on its merits, in another Bill. Although the 
clause did not contravene any of the provisions of the 
Washington Conventions, it did not result necessarily from 
any of them. It did not affect the Conventions nor was it 
affected by them. It was therefore urged that to introduce 
a clause of so controversial a nature into a Bill having the 
express purpose stated in the preamble of carrying out the 
Conventions, would be damaging to the prestige of the 
Washington Conference, since it would be considered that 
the decisions of the Conference had the result of introducing 


(1) The Factory Act of 1901 allowed women to be employed in certain 
circumstances on overtime, but not beyond 10 p. m. Young persons, i.e., 
persons of from 14 to 18, were never allowed to work after 8 p. m. 
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reactionary provisions into British factory legislation. As 
a result of these attacks the clause was deleted from the Bill 
in the Committee stage. 

The Government were, however, determined to maintain 
some provision on the lines suggested. Before proceeding 
with the Bill the Home Secretary consequently appointed 
a Departmental Committee “‘to consider whether it is desirable 
that the Factory and Workshop Act should be so amended 
as to allow women and young persons to be employed in the 
system of two day-shifts, and if so what should be the length 
of the shifts and the time for beginning and ceasing work’’. 
This Committee presented its report at the beginning of 
November. The evidence placed before it as to the wishes 
of women workers themselves and as to the effect upon their 
health of working in two shifts,and particulary of remaining 
at work so late as 10 p. m., was of a contradictory nature. 
The Committee did not recommend that the original clause 
giving full discretion to employers should be retained in the 
Bill, but proposed that the Secretary of State should be given 
power to issue orders permitting the two day-shift system 
to be adopted in individual factories or groups of factories, 
and to impose conditions (such as the institution of welfare 
arrangements) upon the granting of such orders. They 
recommended that this power should be given for a limited 
period of 5 years, before the end of which term the whole 
question should be reconsidered in the light of experience 
gained. 

An amendment somewhat on these lines was moved when 
the Bill was brought forward for further consideration in the 
autumn session of Parliament. The amendment allowed 
the Secretary of State to make orders authorising the 
employment of women and young persons over 16 in two 
shifts only in cases of a joint application to that effect made 
by the employer or employers concerned and the majority 
of the workpeople affected. Representatives of the textile 
industry in Parliament, both employers and workers, still 
strongly objected, principally on the ground that under the 
clause single firms might procure permission to work two 
shifts and thus compete unfairly with the rest of the industry. 
They succeeded in procuring the addition to the clause of a 
proviso which gives an industry as a whole power to veto an 
order of the Home Secretary applying to any particular firm 
or firms in that industry. The importance of the amendment 
was not overlooked in the debate. It gives joint represen- 
tative bodies of employers and workers in any industry 
(which in some cases will be the Whitley Councils) statutory 
power to govern their own affairs on the matter at issue, 
regardless of the wishes of the Government. This is a 
remarkable innovation in British factory legislation. The 
result of it is that, under the Act as finally adopted, the power 
of the Secretary of State to issue two-shift orders on the joint 
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application of the employers and workers immediately 
concerned is limited by the power of “organisations repre- 
senting a majority of the employers and workers in the 
industry concerned”? to veto, by a joint representation, the 
making of any such order and to cancel orders previously 
made affecting factories in the industry. The Act further 
provides that the Secretary of State may attach such conditions 
as he considers necessary to the issuing of an order under it. 
The whole section dealing with orders on the two-shift system 
is frankly experimental in character. It, and any orders 
issued under it, are to remain in force for five years only. 

The remaining provisions of the Act have merely the 
effect of bringing into operation certain provisions of the 
Washington Conventions which differed from _ existing 
provisions of British law. Since, while the Bill was under 
consideration, the Genoa Conference had adopted a draft 
Convention relating to the Minimum Age for the Admission 
of Children to Employment at Sea, the provisions of this 
Convention also were added to the Bill during the autumn 
session. The Act therefore provides in accordance with 
these Conventions that no child under 14 years of age shall 
be employed in any industrial undertaking or on vessels. 
It prohibits the night work of young persons under 18 in 
industrial undertakings, subject to exceptions in the case of 
boys over 16 in certain continous processes, and it prohibits 
the night work of women in industrial undertakings. Although 
the night work of women and young persons was already 
prohibited in general under the British Factory Act, it was 
necessary to overrule certain provisions of the Act which 
allowed exceptions to the night work of young persons of a 
wider nature than those permitted by the Convention, and 
it was also necessary to make the terms of the Factory Acts 
in respect of night work apply as widely as the Washington 
Convention, since the definition of industrial undertakings 
in the Convention is wider than that of factories and workshops 
coming under the existing British Factory Acts. 


The Act “ for the better protection of women and young 
persons against lead-poisoning” brings into effect a 
Recommendation adopted at the Washington Conference. 
It introduces a new system into British legislation for the 
protection of workers in unhealthy industries. Formerly 
each industry was regulated separately by regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State under Section 79 of the Factory 
Act of 1901. The new act imposes, over and above any 
such regulations for particular trades, a set of general 
provisions to be observed in all places where women or young 
persons under 18 are employed in any process involving 
the use of lead compounds, even where the place of employment 
is not technically a “factory or workshop ’”’ coming under 
the Factory Act. Thus as far as lead processes are concerned 
the Act amounts to an important extension of the Factory 
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Acts, and the powers of inspectors are extended beyond 
the existing sphere of the Factory Acts. 

In order to conform to the Washington Recommendation, 
the Act introduces into British legislation a system formerly 
existing chiefly in the Latin countries (notably in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Argentine, and the French-Canadian 
province of Quebec), namely, that of directly excluding 
women and young workers from a series of dangerous trades 
or processes. Under the British system of issuing separate 
regulations for each trade, the exclusion of women and young 
persons from particular processes was merely incidental 
to the regulations, and no general list of prohibited processes 
existed. In the case of certain peculiarly dangerous processes, 
women had never been excluded for the simple reason that 
no British factory owner had attempted to employ them. 
Some of the exclusions decreed by the new Act are consequently 
innovations in so far as they never before existed in any 
British act or regulations. But they will make no practical 
difference, as no women are actually employed in those 
processes. 

The Act follows closely the first paragraph of the 
Recommendation (containing the list of processes from which 
women and young persons under 18 are excluded), with 
only certain technical changes in working. Section 2 of 
the Act embodies in the form of law the suggestions contained 
in the second paragraph of the Recommendation as regards 
the conditions which should be attached to the employment 
of women and young persons under 18 in any other processes 
involving the use of lead compounds, namely, that lead dust 
or fumes should be drawn off as nearly as may be at the 
point of origin ; that the persons concerned shall submit 
to regular medical examinations, of which a register shall 
be kept ; that no food, drink or tobacco shall be brought 
into a workroom where a lead process is carried on and that 
no person shall remain in such a workroom during meal 
times ; that adequate and clean protective clothing shall 
be provided by the employer and worn by the worker ; that 
suitable cloak-rooms, mess-rooms and lavatories shall be 
provided ; and that workrooms, tools and apparatus shall 
be kept clean. Rules to the like effect already exist in many 
lead trades in the United Kingdom in addition to the general 
terms of the Factory Act itself. The importance of the 
section therefore consists chiefly in its wide general application. 
The arrangements for the medical examinations and the in- 
tervals at which they are to be undertaken are to be regulated 
in detail by the Secretary of State in orders issued by the 
same procedure as that laid down in the Police, Factories, 
ete. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act of 1916 for the issuing 
of ‘“‘ Welfare Orders ”’. 


The Act further provides for the suspension of women 
and young persons from work in a lead process on the ground 
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that continuance therein would involve special danger to 
health, and the provisions of the Factory Act of 1901 requiring 
medical men to notify to the Chief Inspector of Factories 
any case of lead-poisoning contracted in a factory or workshop, 
are extended to cover cases of lead-poisoning occurring amongst 
women and young persons in all processes involving the 
use of lead compounds whether coming under the Factory 
Act or not. Section 3 of the Act gives the factory inspectors 
power to take samples of any substance used in any process 
in which women or young persons are employed, if there 
is ground for suspecting the presence of a lead compound 
in it. The technical definition of a “lead compound” is 
left to the Secretary of State, who will by order issue the 
necessary definition and prescribe the method of ascertaining 
whether any substance is lead compound. 








CO-OPERATION. 






The next Conference of the International 
Co-operative Alliance. 


ee 






HE resumption of the activity of the International 
Co-operative Alliance has been marked by two 
important meetings of its Central Committee, held at 

Geneva and the Hague (in April and October, 1920). This 
Committee comprises delegates of the 25 nationalities repre- 
sented in the Alliance. It is to meet again in April 1921 
at Copenhagen to make arrangements for the Tenth Inter- 
national Co-operative Congress which is to be held at Basle 
from the 23rd. to 28th. August, 1921. 


In accordance with the decisions come to at Geneva and 
the Hague, the agenda of the Basle Congress will include : 
particularly : (1) the modification of the Constitution of the 
Alliance ; (2) the revision of the resolution relating to peace 
at the Glasgow Conference, 1913; (3) the consideration 
of the resolution on international economics and co-operation 
adopted by the Conference of Inter-allied and Neutral 
Co-operative Societies at Paris in June, 1919 ; (4) The League 
of Nations ; (5) The International Labour Office. 


Founded in 1895, the International Co-operative Alliance 
at first included only important persons interested in the 
development of the Co-operative movement and in spreading 
its principles. Since its last congresses, and particularly 
those held in Hamburg in 1910 and in Glasgow in 113, it 
has become an international federation of co-operative 
organisations. The greater part of the affiliated organisations 
are consumers’ societies or national unions of consumers’ 
societies. However, several important agricultural 
organisations of Denmark, Finland, Norway, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy and Serbia are also members, as well as the producers’ 
co-operative federations of Great Britain, France and Italy. 
According to the report presented to the Glasgow congress, 
from which we have taken the data in the following table, 
the Alliance included in 1913 55 co-operative federations 
and 3871 Societies affiliated either directly or through cheir 
federations. 
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Composition of the International Co-operative Alliance in 1913 
Federations  Societies™ 


Credit co-operative organisations 4 24 
Agricultural do 11 5 
Producers’ do 5 87 
Housing and construction co-operative 

organisations 1 57 
Consumers’ co-operative organisations 27 3,698 
General federations 7 — 


55 3,871 


The tendencies of the International Co-operative Alliance 
and its attitude with regard to the different forms of 
co-operation have been stated in a resolution adopted at the 
Hamburg Conference in 1910 and confirmed by the Glasgow 
Congress in 1913. This resolution, as well as the one voted 
by the Inter-allied and Neutral Conference in Paris in 1919, 
marked important steps in the evolution of the international 
co-operative movement. It would appear to be worth 
while to reproduce the text for the readers of the International 
Labour Review. 


RESOLUTION 


of the International Co-operative Congress at Hamburg in 
September, 1910, on Co-operative Societies of Consumers 
and on other forms of the Co-operative Movement (1). 


The Eighth International Co-operative Congress at 
Hamburg considers :— 


1. That. Co-operation, year by year increasing in 
importance in all countries, is essentially a social movement 
which by the formation of economic associations based upon 
mutual help, aims at the protection of the interest of 
labour, manual and intellectual. Therefore, all true forms 
of Co-operation tend to influence the distribution of 
the wealth of the nations in favour of the working classes, 
i.e., to inerease the income derived from labour and to 
strengthen its purchasing power, and on the other hand to 
diminish the increments derived from possession of the means 
of production and exchange, viz.: profits on capital, interest 
and rents. 





(1) Report of the Proceedings of the Eighth Congress of the International 
Co-operative Alliance held at Hamburg 5th-7th Sept. 1910. Published 
by the International Co-operative Alliance, London, 1911. Page 173 of 
the English edition. 
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2. It recognises that co-operative societies working towards 
this end, irrespective of any differences in their social 
structure, or their economic principles, have the right to 
exist : their influence, however, on the development of the 
co-operative movement itself, as also on the development 
of general industrial life, is not of equal importance. 


3. Co-operative societies established for the benefit of the 
independent artisan, peasant or farmer, such as credit, supply, 
industrial and selling societies, exist for the purpose of assuring 
the economic position, and of raising the social conditions 
of the small owners, although working for profit. They are 
able, if properly organised, to increase the output, by 
improving the methods of production, to reduce the working 
expenses by eliminating all superfluous intermediaries bet ween 
producer and consumer, and to educate the members of such 
societies to think and act co-operatively. 

The industrial and agricultural co-operative societies, 
however, lose their valuable economic and social qualities 
if they are used to raise the price of goods produced for the 
working classes, and to favour the one-sided interests of the 
producer at the expense of the whole community. In that 
case they are as harmful as syndicates and trusts. 


4. Productive societies and societies for supplying labour 
by dependent workmen, aim at raising their social condition 
by undertaking work and turning out products as contractors. 
They attain this end by increasing their remuneration as 
workers, adding to it their profits as contractors. 

General experience with regard to these societies makes 
it specially’ desirable that the greatest care and forethought 
should be exercised in their establishment. The want of 
sufficient working capital is often the cause of their failure, 
as is also the lack of a steady market for their products and 
of a competent and continuous management. Only under 
specially favourable conditions and if a steady market is 
assured, is there any hope of success for such societies. 


5. The co-operative societies of consumers, which include not 
only co-operative stores but also the co-operative tenants’ so- 
cieties, are, wherever the capitalistic system is developed, of all 
forms of Co-operation the most important in protecting the inte- 
rests of labour, by reason not only of their great practical value 
to their members, but especially by reason of their fundamental 
industrial principles, by the spread and practice of which 
the transformation of the capitalistic system may be furthered. 

The retail societies aim at protecting their members from 
any disadvantages in buying and procuring goods of all 
kinds. 


(a) By obtaining goods of good and genuine quality: 


(b) By eliminating as far as possible the profit made by 
the middleman. 
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The conditions necessary to attain this end are that the 
greatest possible number of consumers should supply 
themselves as far as possible from the distributive society. 

In proportion as the consumers join together into 
distributive societies they unite the purchasing power of 
the income derived from labour, thus enabling the working 
classes to organise a large part of their labour co-operatively 
and to employ themselves in their own productive workshops. 
The organisation of purchasing power as brought about by 
the distributive societies can only be fully successful on 
condition that they hold to the principles of democratic 
self-government, cash payments, unlimited membership, fixing 
prices according to local market prices, and returning the 
surplus accruing by this method in proportion to custom. 
It is further desirable to endeavour to accumulate a fund, 
the amount of which shall not be limited and which is indivisible, 
and to give the members the opportunity of depositing their 
savings with the society. In addition to this, the distributive 
society should make its members acquainted with its principles 
and educate them to be loyal to their society. Every 
distributive society must limit its field of activity and not 
overlap that of any other retail society. Competition among 
distributive societies is in contradiction to their fundamental 
principles as organisations whose aim is, not to do lucrative 
business, but to fulfil economic functions for consumers in 
a definite limited locality. 


6. The federations established by the distributive societies 
for the purpose of joint purchase and production of staple 
articles, i. e., the co-operative wholesale societies, are not only 
enabled to foster this activity and the extension of distributive 
co-operation, but also to apply its principles successfully in 
the sphere of national and universal economy. They are 
in a position to organise labour co-operatively in a great 
number of branches of production and to promote model 
productive establishments. 

Co-operative unions which work partly apart from the 
co-operative wholesale societies, and partly in close connection 
with them, foster and represent the rights of the distributive 
societies, counteract all hostile attacks, develop and perfect 
co-operative methods and cultivate and organise co-operative 
education and instruction. 


7. By the development of their distributive and productive 
undertakings the co-operative societies of every description 
become to an increasing extent employers of labour. 

It is their duty to grant the officials and workers in their 
service model conditions of wages and labour and also to 
recognize their unrestricted right to combine. An agreement 
with the trade unions is specially desirable in so far as standard 
rates and conditions are not in force between these trade 
unions and employers. Where such standard rates and 
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conditions do exist, they should be recognized by the societies, 
which should help the trade unions to enforce their application, 

The co-operative societies expect in return that the 
employees should justify the model conditions of labour and 
wages granted to them, by the quality of sine rendered and 
by their high sense of erp {i 







8. The co-operative unions and the individual co-operative 
societies should join the International Co-operative Alliance 
in order to develop co-operative theory and practice. By 
uniting the co-operative movement throughout the world into 
a great international organisation, a universal centre is created 
by means of which their mutual interests find expression, and 
which exercises a stimulating and fruitful influence on the 
development of co-operation. The union of all forms of 
co-operation in the International Alliance must also serve 
to counteract the many existing differences between the 
various nations. Such an Alliance opens the way to a mutual 
understanding among the nations on the basis of equal rights 
and mutual consideration, thus furthering the high and noble 
purpose of preparing humanity for universal peace and well- 
being. 
















RESOLUTION 









of the Inter- Allied and Neutral Co-operative Conference held 
in Parts in June, 1919, on the principles of Co-operation 
and on the international economic policy of Co-operation (1). 







1. — Principles of International Co-operation. 





Of all organisations under democratic management, the 
Co-operative societies are those which, in the course of modern 
history, have the most important, the most regular, and the 
most stable development. 

They include to-day millions of members. Their turnover 
runs into thousands of millions. 

But it is in the Consumers’ Co-operative Societies that the 
co-operative principle may be most fully realized. 

Far from being hindered by the difficulties of the war, 
in almost every country their turnover has been doubled. 
Far more important, they have acquired everywhere an 
authority unknown up till then. They were, both during 
the difficulties of the war and since the Armistice, auxiliaries 
of the Governments in their efforts to assure the provisioning 
of the people. 





























(1) Les conférences coopératives interalliées et neutres pendant la guerre. 
Compte-rendu des conférences tenues a Paris en septembre 1916, février et 
juin 1919. Published by la Fédération nationale des coopératives de con- ’ 
sommation, Paris. p. 74. 
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The Consumers’ Co-operative Societies have an unlimited 
power of expansion. They are tending to embrace more and 
more branches of consumption.They can adapt themselves 
to all social classes. If their progress is facilitated by 
the common action of the proletariat, if they are for the 
most part composed of workers, whose power of consumption 
is the weakest and which must be the most carefully spared, 
they are tending more and more to be open to all consumers. 
They cannot be reserved for social, political, or religious 
classes. 

They are assisted and sustained in their progress by 
the development of democratic institutions, by the practice 
of liberty, by the spreading of all forms of co-operation and 
solidarity. 

But they feel, above all, the singular power which the 
very principles of co-operation bestow upon them. While, 
in its essencé, all economic activity should have as its object 
the satisfaction of human needs, the present economic system, 
entirely founded on the search for gain, conduces to waste 
and disorder. Co-operation tends to regulate all production 
in view of human needs. In grouping together consumers, 
in substituting their legitimate authority for the domination 
of the oligarchic minority which realizes profit, it creates 
the true economic democracy. 

In order to realize these principles and adequately to co- 
ordinate their action in all countries, the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies wish to affirm once again their loyalty 
to the rules drawn up by the Rochdale pioneers : 


(1) Distribution of profits, or more exactly of returns, 
in proportion to the purchases of each individual. Articles 
to be sold at correct weight, good quality,and at a fair price; 


(2) Representation at the General Assemblies on the 
following basis :— one vote per member whatever be the 
number of shares which he holds. 

The Societies realize, moreover, that they must set aside 
increasingly large reserves in order to assure their development, 
to realize more completely the co-operative ideal, and that 
they must, with this object, reserve more and more important 
sums to create, within or outside their organisation, works 
of social fellowship, giving practical embodiment to the motto 
of the co-operators, ‘‘ Hach for all and all for each ”’. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Societies are agreed that 
their purchasing power should be concentrated to create a 
further form of co-operation, increasingly powerful wholesale 
stores, which will thus organise their industrial and agricultural 
production under the control of the community of consumers. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Societies claim to be the 
natural organisations for defending the interests of eonsumers 
in dealing with the Governments. They are the institutions 
which, by their very existence, regularize the prices of the 
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markets for the advantage of all. And it is for this reason 
that, in certain countries, they sell to the public, reserving 
the profits of those sales for development funds and for works 
of social fellowship. 

They claim, finally, by the establishment of a fair price, 
to transform the machinery of the distribution of wealth, 
that is, to eliminate unearned increments, commercial gain, 
industrial profit, land revenue, and to substitute for the 
present competitive and capitalist system the system of 
social justice, set up by the collective and gradual appropriation 
of the means of exchange and production, and organised in 
the interest of all consumers, who henceforward shall keep 
for themselves the wealth which they have created. 


2. — The International Policy of Co-operation. 


The Inter- Allied and Neutral Co-operative Societies adopted 
once again the principles of international economic policy 
drawn up by the February Conference. 

They pointed out that commercial policy has been up 
to now a war policy; 

That this war assumed the form of a defensive war when 
countries adopting the protectionist system endeavoured to 
protect themselves against what they called an enemy invasion, 
that is to say, against imports, by raising the barriers con- 
stituted by customs duties; 

That this was, on the contrary, the offensive war to which 
Free Trade had led, when countries strong enough to have 
no fear of imports endeavoured to invade other countries 
with. products defying all competition; 

That this was the audacious imperialism of those who, 
practising dumping and the trust system, endeavoured both 
to close the home market to foreigners and to conquer foreign 
markets. 

Co-operation denounces under all its forms competition 
and warfare. 

It recognizes that in many circumstances the system of 
Free Trade has helped consumers, in making for cheapness and 
in tending to lower the cost of living. But its policy can 
be neither national protection nor international trade 
competition. Co-operation proclaims that its aim is 
association between all peoples, exactly the object which it 
is hoped to realize in the political sphere by the League of 
Nations. 

It demands neither the abolition of customs duties nor 
the abolition of commercial treaties. It recognizes that the 
same practical considerations, where one country or another 
is concerned, become quite different, according to the spirit 
by which they are inspired. 
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It demands that customs duties, if they exist, shall be 
established without differentiation of nationality and not by 
means of a graduated scale according to which the other 
countries are classified either as members of the family, as 
friends, as persons of slight importance, or as enemies. It 
sees in this the necessary consequence of the establishment 
of a League of Nations. The characteristic of all society 
is that members should have equal rights. 


It declares that commercial treaties should be increased, 
but it demands that the spirit of bargaining which has always 
been the rule should be abolished. And it wishes that those 
treaties should be concluded for a considerable period in 
order to assure security and development to industry. 

It is with this aim that the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies formulate : 


(a) The following general programme : 


(1) The re-establishment of inter-Allied committees as 
International Food Committees to distribute food stuffs 
among nations according to the world’s resources, and 
according to the needs of each nation ; 


(2) Collaboration of Government departments with the 
co-operative organisations of each country, in order to assure 
the fair distribution at a fair price of imported food stuffs 
in. common with all other merchandise ; 


(3) The creation of an international economic statistical 
office with regard to food supply as an instrument of 
co-ordination and of administration of the International 
Committees. Through its knowledge of the needs, resources, 
and conditions of production and of consumption of each 
country this office would prepare for the economic co-operation 
of peoples and the division of work among all. 


(b) The following immediate measures : 


(4) The reduction of customs duties, particularly on all 
articles necessary for existence, and on all those which may 
speed up the restoration of industry; failing reduction, the 
maintenance of the existing duties considered as a maximum 
for a period of two years; repudiation of any policy tending 
to strengthen protection ; 

Customs duties, as long as they exist, shall have 
only a fiscal and not a prohibitive character. If export 
taxes are instituted they must be only exceptional and 
temporary ; 

The signature of a complete commercial treaty (or of 
commercial agreements constituting a general system) 
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between all countries (Home countries and Colonies) belonging 
to the League of Nations. All should be placed on an equal 
footing ; 







(5) Multiplication of facilities of exchange — exchange of 
products, of capital, and of individuals ; facilities for 
correspondence, for travelling, and for residing in the different 
countries ; 








(6) Restoration and development of all means of transport 
by land and by water ; international organisation for the 
equitable distribution of the means of transport whenever 
these are insufficient, and with the object of assisting peoples 
threatened with famine or an exceptionally high cost of 
living ; transformation of transport systems in the interests 
of the community ; 











(7) Understandings between all agricultural producers and 
consumers organised through agreements between their 
associations. Development, by these agreements, of the 
production of food stuffs; 










(8) The adoption of an international financial understanding 
for the liquidation of war debts in order to reduce the excessive 
circulation of notes, for facilitating the exchanges, and for 
fighting the disproportionate increase of prices; 









(9) Unification of measures and of money. Unification 
of social laws. Unification of international agreements for 
posts, railways, etc; 






(10) Study in common by the nations of great schemes 
of economic enterprise for the development of civilization 
{Channel Tunnel, Gibraltar Tunnel, etc.) and for the 
advancement of social hygiene by a system of control 
exercised over commercial products harmful to public health. 
The realization of these schemes should be carried out apart 
from private societies anxious to obtain profit. It should 
be made with the collaboration and under the control of the 
representatives of associated consumers. 

The National Co-operative Associations see in these 
international measures the necessary economic consequences 
of the establishment of the League of Nations. 

These provisions do not exclude, on the contrary they 
complete, the measures of economic defence against the states 
which are not members of the League of Nations or who 
may violate its regulations. It is understood that before their 
realization material reparation shall have been made for the 
invaded districts and to war victims. 

The co-operative organisations do not forget that the 
causes of war are seldom merely political. Private internation- 
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al commerce has never given peace to the world. On the 
contrary, it has supported a thousand quarrels because it is 
itself a form of struggle, — struggle for profit. That is 
why co-operation has been, is, and will be a means of 
fortifying the permanent organisation of peace under this 
double form of associated co-operative consumers and of the 
economic co-operation of peoples. 








The Agricultural Labourers of Hungary. 


a. 






kingdom which existed before the war, this paper 
deals with the territory coincident with that kingdom 
unless the contrary is stated. 

The Hungary of 1914 was pre-eminently an agricultural 
country. In 1910, 11,399,122 persons, or 62.4 per cent. of 
the whole population, were maintained by agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing. This percentage, high as it was, 
represented a diminution, for the importance of the rural 
exodus and the progress of industry and trade were marked 
characteristics of the years between 1890 and 1910. The 
percentage of the population maintained by agriculture had 
been 70.8 in 1890 and 68.4 in 1900. The decrease in the 
number of the tillers of the soil was, however, accompanied 
not by a fall but by a rise in production, for its effect on 
cultivation was counteracted by an increased use of machinery 
and fertilizers, by improved stock breeding and by better 
farming methods. Thus in 1897, 2946 car loads of fertilizers 
were used in Hungary; in 1913 nearly eight times that amount, 
namely 23,240 car loads. The development of Hungarian 
industry was, moreover, partly incidental to that of agriculture. 
The number of reaping and mowing machines in use was 1927 
in 1871, 13,329 in 1895, and 18,210 in 1915. While there 
were only 2,464 steam threshing machines in the country 
in 1871, and 9,500 in 1895, 28,907 threshing machines 
worked by steam or other motive power were being used 
in 1915.. Other machines numbered only 171 in 1895, but 952, 
namely 771 steam ploughs and 182 motor tractors, in 1915. 
More and more this demand for machinery was supplied at 
home, so that to some extent Hungarian agriculture provided 
a market for Hungarian industry. The converse of this 
proposition was also true, for Hungarian industry, in so far 
as it was pursued in the important mills, distilleries, sugar 
refineries, breweries, and malt, oil, and starch factories, 
absorbed the products of agriculture. This interdependence 
of agriculture and industry makes the following figures as 
to Hungarian trade in 1913 even more striking proof of the 
enormous importance of agriculture to the country than . 
they at first seem to be. 





SE: most information as to Hungary refers to the 
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Percentage Percentage 

of Imports of Exports 
Products of agriculture and forestry 17.92 53.17 
Products of mining and metal working 10.78 2.01 
Products of industry ..... . 71.30 44.82 





100.00 100.00 


The percentage of the total area of the country which is 
productive was stated in 1908 to be 94.77, as compared with 
86.9 per cent of the soil of Italy from which a yield is obtained, 
84.3 per cent of that of France, 8.14 of that of Belgium, and 
65.1 of that of England. The figure is remarkable when it is 
taken in conjunction with the density of population, which 
is in Hungary only 154 to the square mile, while it is 652 in 
Belgium, 618 in England, 326 in Italy, and 189 in France. 
Farming is mainly arable and is most important in the Great 
Plain, which occupies the centre of the country, and the Small 
Plain, which lies in its western part. 


The. Distribution of Landed Property. 


In the middle of last century the land of Hungary was 
distributed among properties of different sizes, as follows :— 


Very small holdings of less than 6 acres 1,444,400 
Small holdings of from 6 to 40 acres 903,710 
Holdings of from 40 to 260 acres 118,981 
Holdings of from 260 to 1300 acres 13,748 
Holdings of more than 1300 acres 5,426 


2,486,265 


These figures show that the country included numerous 
small holdings, a large number of great estates, and 
comparatively few properties of medium size. In other words 
the rural population — then nearly the total population (1) 
— was made up chiefly of large landowners, small peasant 
proprietors, and landless labourers. It had just emerged 
from another condition, for serfdom was abolished in Hungary 
only by the reform of 1848. The older rural society had 
consisted of landlords and serfs, and the serfs had constituted 
by far its most important element and had themselves been 
much graded, going from the large peasant holders, farming 
considerable areas, through all the degrees of peasant holders 
down to the landless cottars. The characteristic mark of 
servile tenure is the obligation to work on the lord’s land and 


(1) In 1850 the total population of Hungary ry was 13,450,000; COPUaT 
had 170,000 inhabitants, Szegedin 50,244, an Debreczen 30,906. 
Gustav Sundbarg, Apergus statistiques internationaux, Stockholm, 1908. 
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to render him other services, as distinct from the obligation 
to pay rent in kind or money, which is incumbent on free 
tenants also. Some peasants of Hungary were able before 
1848 to commute their duty of rendering service for rents, 
but the agrarian system and agriculture as a whole were based 
on the servile principle (1). 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the effects 
were felt of the reform of 1848. The large properties 
were cultivated, not by serfs bound to the land, but by 
labourers hired in a market which was free in theory, although 
in practice it was probably subject to many customary 
restrictions, and the change inevitably led to the failure or 
retirement of the less adaptable of the large landowners. 
After 1850, therefore, small holdings were multiplied, partly 
as the result of the division of estates which accompanied 
successions, but partly in consequence of a _ deliberate 
dismemberment of large properties. In 1895 property was 
distributed as follows (2). 

Percentage of 


Number. total area. 
Holdings under 6 acres in area 1,459,893 4 
Holdings of 6-130 acres . . . 1,311,218 50 
Holdings of 130-1300 acres... 20,797 16 
Holdings of 1300 acres and more 3,977 30 





2,795,885 100 





These figures make clear the extent to which holdings 
of less than 130 acres had increased to the detriment of the 
largest properties. The next twenty years witnessed a further 
decrease in the number of properties of medium size and a 
further dismemberment of large estates. 


As a rule the land of Hungary is cultivated by the owners 
directly. In Hungary without Croatia and Slavonia less than 18 
per cent. of the whole number of properties and 23 per cent. 
of the total area were cultivated by tenants in 1895. The 
largest holdings were those most frequently let. Of the estates 
extending over more than 1300 acres, 57 per cent. were 
in the hands of tenants in 1895; of those between 670 and 
1300 acres in area, 16 per cent; of those between 260 and 670 
acres in area, 11 per cent. In later years, however, the 
practice of letting land increased, but the recent agrarian 
reforms may enable the small holder who used to be a 
tenant to become the owner of his land. 


(1) For a description of the system see Henry Marczal’s, ot in 
the Highteenth Century, translated by Arthur B. Yolland and published by 
the Cambridge University Press, 1910. 


(2) R. Calwer. Jahrbuch der Weltwirtschajt, Jena, 1911. 
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Only about 40 per cent. of the land of the country, including 
less than a third of the total forest area, has been alienable. 
The: other 60 per cent., of which about half is woodland, 
has belonged until the recent political changes to the Church, 
the state, the communes, and various corporations, or has 
been entailed. This area was, however, stated in 1908 to 
include only about 21 per cent. of fertile agricultural land, 
since it comprised, in addition to extensive forests, common 
pasturages and unproductive land. The alienable area was 
considerably burdened. According to figures published in 
1914, itwas mortgaged to the extent of 18 or 19 per cent. 
of the value of all the landed property of Hungary (1). 

During the recent years of war and revolution various 
agrarian experiments have been made in Hungary; since the 
Peace Treaty they have applied to Hungarian territory as 
therein delimited. The policy of forming small holdings 
has been adopted even by certain sections of the large 
landowning class, as is witnessed by a proposal made in1916 
to bring forward in the Hungarian House of Magnates a 
motion which would give a right of pre-emption to the State, 
the communes, and the rural co-operative credit societies, 
whenever land came into the market, the declared object 
being to facilitate indirectly the acquisition of land by peasants 
and agricultural labourers rather than suffer it to pass into 
the hands of speculators in real estate. In 1917 Count 
Tisza’s government issued a decree which gave the State 
a right of this sort. The succeeding Karolyi government 
went much further, for it enacted that all properties exceeding 
700 acres in area should be expropriated and subdivided, the 
owners receiving full compensation calculated at pre-war 
values, but paid entirely in state bonds maturing only in a 
period of eight or ten years. When the Red government 
supervened, it confirmed this expropriation, but deprived the 
landlords affected of their right to compensation. These 
hasty and violent alterations of the established system had 
the natural result of reducing production. The fact was 
realized by the Red government, who thereupon made the 
new experiment of nationalizing the large properties and 
handing over their management to officials, most of whom 
are said to have come from Budapest. The effects on 
cultivation and on the victualling of the capital were 
disastrous : the government was reduced to requisitioning 
cattle and selling meat to the townspeople at low prices. 

A new agrarian law, framed on less doctrinaire and more 
practical principles, has now been passed. It grants to the 
state a right of pre-emption whenever a conveyance of more 
than 65 acres of land takes place, except between near rela- 





(1) International Review of Agricultural Economics. International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, June, 1914. 
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tives or to a disabled soldier, the right to be valid for a period 
of thirty days. Further, where the state tries and fails to 
buy certain properties, it is enabled for five years to seques- 
trate them through the medium of local commissions, set 
up in each comitat and formed of representatives of the 
administrative court, the supreme court, the great economic 
associations, the Ministry of Agriculture, and the various 
classes of landowners. The properties liable to be thus 
sequestrated are all that have been acquired during the war, 
all- that belong to companies compelled to show a balance- 
sheet and all large properties, but sufficient land must be left 
to the large owners to enable them still to be farmers on a 
scale consistent with good agriculture. The expropriation 
will be carried out gradually and in accordance with local 
conditions, and those affected will receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the commissions on the basis of present 
prices. The expropriated lands will not be granted to the 
unemployed — a course followed by the Red governments —- 
but will be used to increase to not more than 21 acres the 
present holdings of peasants, to form holdings of not more 
than four acres for agricultural labourers, or smaller plots as 
building sites for disabled men, widows and orphans of the 
war, and to form acre-allotments for state officials and others. 
The grants will be not free gifts but sales; either the grantees 
will pay the full price of the holdings immediately, or they 
will hold them on ordinary bases or on bases with option to 
purchase (as Rentengiiter). Agricultural credit associations will 
be set up to help the new smallholders. 

Ten or a dozen years must pass before the effects of the 
new law can be estimated. It is calculated that the state 
has acquired the right to dispose of nearly three million acres 
ofland, whereas some four million acres would be needed to satisfy 
all who will becomé eligible for grants. Yet it is anticipated 
that such a redistribution of landed property will be 
accomplished as will greatly modify the economy of Hungary. 


The Position and Status of the Agricultural Labourer. 


We have no data which allow us to analyse exactly the 
distribution in classes of the rural population of Hungary in 
1910, but we have detailed figures as to the larger number of 
persons — 13,175,083 as against 11,399,122 — who were 
maintained by agriculture, forestry, and fishing in 1900. (1) 

This number included an active population of 6,055,390, 
together with 7,119,693 dependents of workers, and of the 
former class 6,007,297 were occupied in agriculture and 
horticulture. Of these last 1,636,949 men and 218,249 women, 





(1) R. Calwer, op. cit. 
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that is a total number of 1,855,198 persons, were independent 
landowners or tenant farmers; 10,471 men and 14 women were 
agents, bailiffs, and other occupants of salaried posts; and 
2,540,170 men and 1,601,405 women, or 4,141,575 persons 
of both sexes, worked on land farmed by others. This last 
number comprised both relatives of farmers working on the 
family land — a large group in every country in which small 
holdings are important — and labourers in receipt of daily 
or other wages. Since the number of small holdings in- 
creased between 1900 and 1910, it may be concluded that 
the decrease of a million and a half suffered by the whole 
agricultural population affected chiefly the paid labourers and 
their dependents and the younger men who had worked on 
their fathers’ land. If we take it that the active agricultural 
population fell between 1900 and 1910 from six million to 
some five million, and that the increase of small holdings 
brought the number of independent farmers and landowners 
up to some two million, then we must conclude that some 
three million persons were working on land farmed by others 
in 1910, and it is very unlikely that they included as many 
as two million wage-earners. 

As in most countries, the rural wage-earning class is divided 
‘into men and women who belong to the permanent staffs of 
farms, ordinary day labourers, and seasonal labourers. 

The status of all workers constantly employed on a farm 
for one month or more is regulated by a law of 1907 (1). This 
forbids the engagement of any child under twelve years old, 
and subjects all workers engaged for the period named who 
are between the ages of twelve and eighteen to the authority 
of their employers. 

Otherwise the law makes provisions which almost amount 
to a regimentation of the agricultural workers of this class. 
Each of them must have a work-book, which he presents to 
each successive employer in order that his engagement 
may be entered in it, and which is returned to him, so that 
he is able to seek new work, only at the conclusion of this 
engagement. Moreover, each employer whom he leaves must 
grant him a certificate of discharge, and if he engages to. 
work on another farm immediately, his new employer must 
demand the production of this certificate. No passport can 
be delivered to him unless he produces this certificate, or unless. 
he has been hired for more than a year and has completed one 
year’s service. All engagements are for one year unless they 
are specifically stated to be for another definite period of time. 

Certain clauses seek to protect the worker from over- 
employment. An employer may not expect him to perform 
tasks which are beyond his physical strength or injurious to 
his health and must allow him a sufficient time for nightly 





(1) Annuaire de la législation du travail, 1lme année, 1907, published. 
by the Office du Travail de Belgique, Brussels, 1908. 
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rest, in accordance with local custom. If in exceptional 
circumstances he is deprived of this rest, compensatory 
leisure must be granted him in the daytime. Only work 
among stock and other quite necessary work may be expected 
from him on Sundays or on great feasts, and he must be 
allowed time to perform his religious duties. 

These enactments are additional to those of a law of 1898, 
according to which the working day in agriculture lasts from 
sunrise to sundown, but is broken by intervals of an hour at 
midday and half an hour in the afternoon. 

As to payments and allowances, the Act of 1907 stipulates 
that all payments in kind forming part of wages must be of 
the same quality as the produce sold by the farmer. Workers’ 
allotments must be equal in value to the other lands of the 
farm on which crops of their kind are grown, and the workers 
have a right to the implements necessary to the cultivation of 
their allotments and to free cartage of their produce, and 
may have their grain ground in their employer’s mill at current 
prices. 

The employer must provide no lodgings for his workers 
which are not sanitary. Each married man or woman with 
a family must be provided with two rooms. Each worker 
lodged by his employer has a right to the fuel he needs for 
cooking, including baking, and for other household purposes. 
All food supplied to workers must be good and sufficient. 

Other provisions of the law are evidently aimed at 
abolishing certain survivals of the old agrarian system; they 
forbid the exaction from workers of customary services and 
the engagement of a whole family by a single contract, and 
they establish that a worker may use the leisure allowed him 
by the terms of his engagement to work for a second employer. 
The truck system is declared illegal. 

The Act also cites the grounds on which either the 
employer or the worker may break the contract, namely 
physical and moral defects coming within certain categories, 
force majeure, and the flagrant neglect of his obligations by 
one or the other party. 

As regards the manner in which this law is executed, an 
unofficial report from the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture, 
made in 1920, states that, on an average, the yearly wages of 
workers of this class amount to from £16 (1) (400 crowns) 
to £20 (500 crowns) a year in money, together with five 
bushels of wheat, 24 bushels of barley, 88 pounds of bacon, 
66 pounds of salt, 66 pounds of beans, a free supply of fuel, 
and either a pair of boots or an equivalent sum of money. 








“() Throughout this paper the English equivalents of money values are 
given approximately and at par. The par value of the Hungarian crown 
is about 10d. Its exchange value is slightly less than that of the Austrian 
crown which has been for some time well under a halfpenny. It varied in 
August 1920 from */, to */,, of a penny, in December 1920 from ‘/, to 


Jig of @ penny, 
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Each worker is also allotted a free dwelling, a maize-field 
and a smaller plot of land, and is allowed keep for a cow and 
poultry. 

As to the length of the working day, the report states 
that it is limited only by the law of 1898, cited above, unless 
it has been the subject of agreements between the employer 
and the workers. ‘ 

The day labourers and the seasonal labourers, who 
probably do most of the outdoor work, as distinct from work 
with animals and the tending of stock, are stated in the report 
to be employed, as a rule, for eight hours a day. The wages 
of day labourers, properly so called, vary very much with 
places and seasons and the nature of their tasks, and may or 
may not incluée board. Their daily wages in money go 
from a minimum of 25s. (30 crowns) to a maximum of £5 (120 
crowns). The seasonal workers are divided into those usually 
engaged for a period of six months and the harvesters. The 
former, who are subject to the provisions of the 1907 Act in 
so far as these do not apply only to workers lodged by the 
farmers, are paid by the month, the men receiving as a rule 
£20 (500 crowns), together with thirty pounds of cooking flour, 
fifty-seven pounds of baking flour, eleven pounds of beans, 
nine pounds of bacon, as much of meat, four pounds of salt, 
thirty-three pounds of potatoes, half a gallon of vinegar, and 
either a gallon of spirits (Schnaps) or a sum of £4 (100 crowns). 
They also usually receive a payment in grain which, after 
six months’ work, amounts to about 20 bushels. 

Many of the harvesters, for whom there is.a special demand 
in the Great Plain, came thither before the war from the 
Slovak and the Ruthenian districts lying to the north-west 
and the north-east. In the three or four weeks in which 
they are employed they receive a proportionate share of the 
wages in kind given to other seasonal workers. They also 
generally have a right to a fixed share of the harvest, on an 
average from an eleventh to an eighth part, calculated on a unit 
of area and represented for each individual worker by a 
money-value which is fixed by agreement and in advance. 
The harvesters choose whether they will take their -wages 
in money or in kind. 

Hungarian law makes considerable provision for the 
disablement, sickness, and old age of all classes of land workers. 
For those hired for more than a month the employer must, 
under the Act of 1907, provide all necessary medical attendance 
and drugs, paying them full wages while they are ill. He is 
similarly responsible for either a half or a tenth, according 
to the amount at which he is taxed, of the cost of the 
medical attendance required by the wives of these work- 
ers or by their children under twelve years old; and he 
must pay a fixed sum towards the cost of their funerals and 
those of their wives and young children. In addition to the 
provisions of this law, both compulsory and voluntary 
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insurance of landworkers has been instituted, under Acts of 
1900 and 1902. Farmers are compelled to insure the men 
and women in their permanent employ against accidents, 
and owners of threshing-machines must similarly insure 
all who work on the machines. Voluntary insurance is 
effected through a State agency and provides for invalidity, 
old age, and death. It is open, on slightly differing conditions, 
to all persons having an agricultural occupation. In 1909 
the members of the rural population who had insured volun- 
tarily numbered 52,000, those who were compulsorily insured 
11,638. There was in 1920 a strong body of opinion in 
Hungary in favour of extending the domain of the compulsory 
insurance of land workers. 


Problems of the Rural Labouring Class. 


In an arable and grain-growing country the seasonal 
agricultural labourers’ necessarily suffer from a dead 
season. In Hungary unemployment among the rural 
population was grave enough before the war to preoccupy 
the authorities and to be cited as a cause of emigration. 
By the law of 1898 government labour-placing machinery 
‘was set up; in each commune an agent sent weekly reports 
on the demand for and supply of labour to a departmental 
agent, and all the departmental agents sent similar reports 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. In this way information 
was collected which could -prevent unemployment from 
existing in one district when there was an unsatisfied demand 
for labour in another, and it was calculated in 1910 that about 
80,000 workers were placed by the agents every year. The 
same machinery enabled the Ministry to dispose of a reserve 
of labourers, who could take the place of workers breaking 
their contracts, thus guarding against the possibility of the 
loss of a large part of the harvest. The fact that no harvesters’ 
strike occurred between 1906 and 1910 is said to 
have been partly due to the existence of this reserve. The 
Ministry stated, however, in 1910 that it was in no case placed 
at the disposal of any employers save those who had hired 
their labour in accordance with the law of 1908 and had been 
met with a refusal to work through no fault of their own. 

In spite of the distribution of labour effected by the 
government agencies, it was stated in 1910 that most 
agricultural workers were out of work for six months in the 
year. Yet the unofficial report supplied from the Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1920 declares unemployment among the 
rural population to have been unknown in normal times; so 
that it is evident that the unemployment of pre-war days 
seems negligible when it is compared with the vast disproportion 
which now exists between the supply of agricultural labour 
and the demand for it. The supply has increased because 
the depreciation of money and shortage of foodstuffs have 
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made the wages in kind paid in agriculture unprecedent- 
edly attractive and because industry is almost at a stand- 
still; the demand has decreased because, owing to the high 
cost of living, farmers cannot afford to engage as much 
paid labour as previously, and because the depredations of 
the Roumanian army have lessened the cultivated area. 
The unemployed agricultural labourers are said now to 
number more than 30,000. 

In addition to the problem of unemployment there is in 
Hungary a rural housing problem. A large number of 
landless labourers who do not form part of the staffs 
lodged on farms live in hired dwellings in the villages and 
country towns. In the beginning of this century it was 
realized that the lack of sufficient accommodation for them 
and the crowded and insanitary conditions of the available 
lodgings were such as to impair their efficiency and to 
constitute a contributory cause of the emigration which was 
beginning to alarm the government. From 1902 onwards, 
therefore, sums were annually allocated in the state budget 
to encouraging the building of houses for rural labourers. 
But this measure fell short of its purpose, and a law making 
fuller provision for the same object was therefore passed in 
1907. This enacts, in the first place, that the Treasury will 
bear the cost of all the preliminary surveys, plans, and 
specifications necessary to the building, and that these 
documents are exempt from duty. In the second place, it 
gives to municipalities and communes who build labourers’ 
dwellings a government guarantee of part of the price or rent 
due from the eventual purchaser or tenant, who must be an 
agricultural labourer of Hungarian nationality. The price 
may be paid in half-yearly instalments spread over a 
maximum period of fifty years, during which the dwelling 
is exempt from seizure and cannot be alienated, mortgaged, 
divided, or let without leave from the administrative 
authority. Where dwellings are let in the first instance, the 
tenant acquires them in full ownership after he has fulfilled 
the terms of his lease for thirty years. All communes or 
municipalities which benefit by this Act must build at least 
ten labourers’ houses at a time, and all the dwellings for which 
it provides are exempt from taxation for twenty years. It 
was stated in 1910 that whereas none of the earlier state 
subsidies had made possible the erection of more than six 
hundred dwellings in a year, the 1907 law enabled state aid 
to be given to schemes for building 15,000 at a time. The 
law does not, however, appear to have wrought the benefit 
which was expected from it, for according to a monograph 
published by the Geographical Society of Hungary in 1919, 
the rural people of Hungary, while they are often as well fed 
as those of Belgium and sometimes even better than those 
of England, frequently live in dwellings of the most primitive 
description. 
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The great ambition of farm servants and day and seasonal 
labourers alike is, according to the unofficial report from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, to have not only houses, but land 
provided for them, to become smallholders. 
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THE METRIC AND BRITISH SYSTEMS OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


Z. 





B. — British Measures in terms of 
Metric. 


A. — Metric Measures in terms of 





Brilish. 





EXACTLY 


ROUGHLY 


UNIT | EXACTLY 


ROUGHLY 





A. 


Lineal 





0.394 inches 
8 937 > 

39.371 » 
6.214 


Millim. 
Centim. 
Metre 
Kilom. 


one-25th of an inch 
10 cms = abont 4 ins. 
11 metres = 12 yards 
5 furlongs 





Inch 
Foot 
Yard 
Mile 


25.399 millim. 
30.479 centim. 


9.144 metres 
1.6093 kilom. 


= 10 metr. 
8 km. 


11 yards 


5 miles 





Metre? 
(centiare) 


Are 


1.196 sq. yds. 
3.954 poles 


Hectare | 2.471 acres 








Square Measures. 


1 /s sq. yds. 
10 ares = */, acre 


2 1/2 acres 





Square 
ine 

Square 
yard | 

Acre 

Sq. Mile 





6.451 sq. ems. | 


0.836 sq. ot 
0,40467 hect. | 
2.5899 oa 


6 sq. yds 
= 5 sq. metr. 


1 acre = 2 '/: hee, 


100 sq. miles 
= 260 sq. km. 





Cc. 


Measures of Capacity. 





1.76 pints 


Decalitre | 


Litre | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Hectolitre| 22.01 


| 


2.201 gallons | 


4 1/2 litres 


1 gallon 


5 décalitres 
= 11 gallons 


22 gallons 





Pint 
(liquid) 
Quart 
(liquid) 
Gallon 
(liquid) 
Peck (dry) 
Bushel » 





0.5679 litres | 
1.1359 > | 
4.5485 » | 
9.087 


36.34766 


1 litre = 1* pints 


4 1/2 litres 

2 yvallons=—1 hectol. 
9 litres 

36 litres 





D. Measures 


of Weight. 





Gramme | 0.353 ounces 
Hectogr. | 3.527 


Kilogr. 2.2046 Ibs. 








454 grs. = 1 Ib. 
nearly */s lb. 


5 kilos = 11 lbs. 





Ounce 
Pound 


Hundred- 
weight 
Short Ton 
(2000 lbs) 


Long Ton 
(2240 lbs) 





28, .B5 ae 
453. >. 
50.802 _ 


90 


1016.04 


7 ozs. = 200 grs. 
1/; kilo 
22 lbs = 10 kilos 
50 kilos 
900 


1000 > 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. 










II. Table showing the par values of the pound (£), the 
dollar, and the franc in the currencies of the 
principal countries. 
























































































| By 
COUNTRY | Monetary  doekallings Onp doller | One frane— 
Unit —240 pence. =100 cent. |100 centimes 
ae bee ee SS _— = j 
equals equals equals 
United Kingdom..| pounds 1.00 48.1% d. 9% d. 
Australia. . . . .| pounds 1.00 48.14%, 4d. 9% d. 
New Zealand. . .| pounds 1.00 48,1%d. 9% d. 
South Africa. . .| pounds 1.00 48.1% d. 9% d. 
Canada. . . dollars 4.8665 1.00 193 e 
United States dollars 4.8665 1.00 193 e 
' 
Belgium .... .|  franes 25.222 5.181 1.00 
Bulgaria . . 7 leva 25.222 5.181 1.00 4 
Finland 7 markka 25.222 5.181 1.00 1 
France . .| franes 25.222 5.181 1.00 i 
Greece . .| drachmae 25.222 5.181 1.00 1 
ee 25.222 5.181 1.00 14 
Roumania ... .| lei 25.222 5.181 1.00 
Serbia... .. .| dinars 25.222 5.181 1.00 i 4 
Spain. ..... .| pesetas 25.222 5.181 1.00 : 
Switzerland .. .| franes | 25.222 5.181 1.00 } 
Argentine .. . .| pesos | 5.04 1.036 0.200 14 
Austria. .....| kronen | 24.00 4.93 0.951 13 
Brazil ......| milreis | 15.00 3.14 0.606 9 
ee et peso (gold) | 13.33 2.74 0.53 
Denmark. ... .| kroner | = 18.15 5.73 0.720 ie 
Germany. .... marks 20.43 4.198 0.811 { 
Hungary. .... kronen 24.00 4.93 0.951 44 
India. .... . .| YTupees 10.00 2.09 0.403 4 
GU «6.8.48 yen 9.80 2.006 0.387 & 
Netherlands . . .| florins 12.11 2.49 0.480 13 
Norway .... .| kroner 18.15 3.73 0.720 ip 
Portugal. . . . .| escudos 4.53 0.92 0.176 1% 
Russia... .. .| roubles 9.48 1.94 0.374 fe 
Sweden .... .| kroner 18.15 3.73 0.720 
ae Ae Se piastres 111.10 22.73 4.386 i 5 





NOTE. — This table is read as follows : £1 is equivalent to 12.11 Iutch 
florins ; 1 dollar is equivalent to 2.49 Dutch florins ; one franc is 
equivalent to 0.48 Dutch florins. 
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